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NAVAL WARFARE TO-DAY. 


You may read in the first chapter of Ecclesiastes, That which is 
done is not that which shall be done,’ and ‘ There is no new thing 
under the sun’; but Solomon (its reputed author) could hardly, 
I think, say so if living now. Modern life has many inventions 
not dreamed of in their youth by persons only middle-aged now. 
Of all states of life affected by new contrivances, none are more 
so than the conditions of navies and armies in time of war. 

It is not my purpose to deal now with military matters, beyond 
remarking that the present system of prolonged battles on extended 
entrenched lines may almost be said to have had its origin in 
Manchuria, during the war between Russia and Japan. 

As regards maritime warfare, the change from the conditions 
of little more than half a century ago is so great that no similarity 
exists between the sea strategy of then and now. The reason for 
this is apparent to all, viz. the development of the Whitehead 
torpedo, the perfection of submarine mines, and not least by the 
invention of submarines. 

It is impossible here to omit the mention of aircraft, which in 
their way play a very important réle in war, as also does wireless 
telegraphy ; but the disposition and handling of the ‘capital 
ships’ in war are chiefly dominated by torpedoes, mines, and 
submarine vessels. Before the existence of these, a ship of war 
could confidently sail the seas, feeling sure, at least in daylight and 
clear weather, that no enemy was near, and when he appeared 
that a fair fight and open battle was before them. The result of 
present conditions is that the strain on the nerves of the modern 
Seaman in war-time is beyond all comparison greater than it 
formerly was, and our present experience in this war seems to 
show that the loss of life will usually be far greater than formerly, 
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because the defeated ship will generally be sunk. It follows from 
the above considerations that for modern naval war a far larger 
proportion of small craft are required than was formerly the case. 
I do not quite agree with Admiral Sir Percy Scott that the knell 
of the large ship has actually sounded, but I feel sure that its 
proportionate value in deciding the result of a naval war is infinitely 
less than it used to be. Nelson said that ‘ want of frigates would 
be found written on his heart’; let us beware lest our modern 
admirals at sea say the same about cruisers, and justify the opinion 
given a few years ago by Lord Charles Beresford as to our lack of 
them. It has long been held that a so-called ‘fleet in being,’ 
superior or at least quite equal to that of the enemy, is necessary 
for a nation if she is to have any pretence to using the open sea 
for her trade. I think this opinion is correct ; and if so, it seems to 
follow that the end of the ‘capital ship’ fleet is not yet come, 
though the already obtained experience of this war shows up the 
immense value of the smaller craft, and their power to inflict injury 
at the most unexpected moments on vessels much larger and 
more powerful than themselves. I believe it may be said that 
the modern submarine has a range in all of about 3,000 miles, and 
can remain for a period of thirty to seventy hours under water. 

I feel tempted to mention the naval engagements that have 
already taken place, but they are best studied by reading the daily 
papers, and the weekly summaries of the events of the war. I 
must, however, allude to the two naval actions that most impress 
me—namely, our raid in the Heligoland waters on August 28 under 
Vice-Admiral Sir David Beatty, with his flag in H.M.S. Lion; 
and the at present vaguely reported unfortunate engagement 
off the coast of Chili, in which our small squadron under Rear- 
Admiral Sir Christopher Cradock has been quite overpowered 
by the superior force of the enemy. As regards the first of these 
engagements, the despatches reporting which were published in 
The Times of October 23, it may safely be stated that the risk, 
owing to the vicinity of the enemy’s base and the probability of 
mines, was very great, and the whole affair was well carried out 
in a manner worthy of our best naval traditions. That our ships 
proceeded as they did at a high speed was undoubtedly a wise 
precaution, as it greatly reduced the risk of being struck by 
torpedoes. The enemy’s losses were three cruisers and two de- 
stroyers sunk, and several others damaged. On our side no vessels 
were seriously hurt. Of the latter untoward occurrence in the 
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Pacific Ocean I do not yet know enough to give any opinion, 
except that it is creditable to the Germans to have united their 
ships in readiness, and the affair helps to show the uncommon 
forethought and intelligence with which they act, and the great 
risk to our ships of war of being either isolated or cruising in very 
small squadrons till we can be sure of the reduction of our enemy’s 
forces on the ocean generally. Still risks must be run in war, and 
there is much truth in the old saying, ‘ Nothing venture, nothing 
have. Here again has been an example of the frequent deadly 
end of a modern sea-fight—namely, that the vanquished ship goes 
to the bottom with many of her crew. 

It is interesting to see how useful our but lately acquired so- 
called ‘ monitors ’ have been in the Belgian coast fighting, and how 
such light-draught vessels escaped torpedoes fired at them by reason 
that these passed under their keels. The Emden, the Alabama of 
the war, has met with her end, but her career generally did credit 
to her captain. We all know well the adage, ‘ All is fair in love 
and war,’ but none of us, I hope, subscribe to it. It is, I believe, 
admitted that in war-time you may hoist a false flag in order that 
your enemy may be deceived and take you as you approach him 
to be a friend, so long as before you actually fire you haul down 
the false flag and perhaps hoist your own. This seems to me 
much on a parallel with the soldier in war-time disguised as to 
uniform, approaching a foe when no battle was going on, but 
at the last moment throwing off his cloak,.the instant before 
he shoots his enemy. If the above principle, as regards ships 
of war, is admitted, the officer commanding the attacking ship 
is acting quite properly if he turns to his signalman and says 
‘Haul down the false ensign,’ and immediately afterwards turns 
to the gunnery officer and tells him to fire his gun or torpedo. 

The percentage of our merchant-ship losses are, in comparison 
with those of our enemy, something like 1 per cent. of what we have 
on the high seas to 30 per cent. of theirs. And we have lessened 
and probably shall lessen further the number of their commerce 
destroyers. It may be of interest to refer to Admiral Mahan’s 
words in ‘ The Influence of Sea Power,’ vol. ii., where he says that 
the losses of our merchant ships and sea-borne goods in the long 
wars of a century ago were on the whole less than one-fortieth of 
their entire value, or about 2} per cent. of all. 

Germany as a nation has so indelibly disgraced herself by her 
treatment of Belgium that it requires an effort to speak of her in 
46—2 
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any laudatory terms ; but at all periods of history it has been per- 
mitted to admire the patriotism, courage, and honourable conduct 
of our individual foes. I must confine myself to the consideration 
of their navy, and I am glad to say without hesitation that I have a 
respect for the German naval officers and seamen generally ; and 
I have seen and known a good deal of them, specially when I had 
the honour of commanding the Allied Expedition against the Chinese 
in 1900. Their discipline and training are very good, their courage 
no one doubts, and their submarines have already done some 
excellent service, that any nation might be proud of. I fully expect 
to find their naval personnel both worthy and honourable enemies ; 
ship for ship, I believe, they would be equal to any foreign vessels ; 
but I consider our ships’ gunnery is, generally speaking, superior 
to theirs, and this is no doubt greatly due to the inventions and 
instructions of the Admiral already named in this article. 

We are not pleased at the success of our enemies’ ocean cruisers 
in injuring our commerce, but I believe they have on the whole done 
their work as our own officers would have in their place. 

It is easy to say the German Navy is skulking in its canal and 
harbours. But their fleet is of course quite unequal to meeting ours 
at sea ; and they are able as it is to render valuable service to their 
country, by controlling Russian action in the Baltic, and preventing 
Russia moving her troops by sea. 

England, and especially English sailors, of course long for a 
modern Trafalgar, but unless the Kaiser orders his fleet out, as 
Napoleon ordered Admiral Villeneuve out to encounter Nelson, I 
do not expect that we shall have the desired opportunity. And 
the German Fleet, while in existence, is at least a counter for them to 
bargain with when terms of peace are being arranged, at which 
time I fully believe they will greatly need all such help. As regards 
our own fleet’s action and immediate service to its country, without 
doubt they are doing both what they should do, and all that they 
can at present do: all that they should do, because they are holding 
themselves in instant readiness in case the German Fleet should 
venture out, and all that they can at present do, because they are 
keeping our enemy’s fleet in their ports; they are safeguarding 
our sea-borne commerce, enabling us safely and confidently to bring 
troops from overseas as if no war existed, ensuring our crossing to 
France and Belgium almost as in actual peace-time, and keeping 
the price of our food down to its normal rates. 

The changes in the Navy since the Crimean War, in which my 
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naval service began, are in all respects astounding. In those days, 
and for some years after, we had in commission several ships with 
sails only, and no steam power ; while those with steam power were 
also all heavily rigged, so as to be independent of their steam. But 
the most important change really in the Navy is that in the days 
above referred to the real fighting efficiency of our ships was much 
neglected in comparison with appearance and pure seamanship. 
The first thing aimed at was smartness aloft in the handling and 
shifting of masts, yards, and sails; then came the cleanliness and 
appearance of the ship, boats, and hammocks. But the actual 
gunnery, in comparison with the above, took quite ‘a back seat.’ 
All this has for several years been entirely changed; the ships are 
clean and wholesome, but the one thing above all considered by 
Admirals, by Inspecting Officers, captains of ships, and others, is 
the fighting efficiency of the vessel. The service has become far 
more strenuous than it used to be ; for several years past our squad- 
rons on the Home stations especially have been worked at high 
pressure, the one object being to prepare them for war. Thisis, of 
course, as it should be. Of an officer now of the highest rank, and 
universally admired, his men said ‘he is the devil in peace-time, 
but would be the angel in war.’ They meant that he worked them 
well up in preparation, but if war came with him in command they 
would regard him as their true leader and guardian angel. 

When war partly maritime breaks out, England, possessing not 
only the largest navy, but also the largest merchant fleet of ships 
and the largest sea-coast fishing population in Europe, has from 
these three bodies of seamen the greatest power of what I will call 
marine elasticity. At this moment anyone who studies our Navy 
List must, I think, be struck with the splendid addition to our 
‘ Armada ’ both of vessels of many types and of the real sea-trained 
officers to command and to assist in managing them. And besides 
the officers we have a hardy maritime population to man the 
numerous and varied craft that the call of war requires. This 
war will no doubt bring us many surprises ; it will also teach us 
many useful lessons. What these will be, nationally speaking, I 
will not attempt to surmise ; but as a sailor I feel no doubt that 
much regarding the constitution of fleets will be learnt, and that 
a very decided increase of smaller craft in navies generally will 
be one of these lessons. j 

In a war by sea and land like the present, it may be of some 
interest to consider for a moment the comparative value and 
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influence on the whole, in a campaign between nations, of fleets 
and armies. Many may hold such a comparison impossible to 
make, and without doubt it is entirely a question of how the 
belligerent countries are situated with regard to each other. In 
answer to this political conundrum, however, I will quote an un- 
doubtedly very great authority, namely, Napoleon. The author of 
this view being what he was gives it strong claims to consideration, 
and in our judgment of it we should remember it is the opinion of 
a soldier, and not of a sailor. ‘It is stated by Napoleon that a 
fleet of thirty ships of the line, with guns and complement of men 
complete, may be considered as corresponding at sea to an army of 
120,000 men on land’ (see Alison’s ‘ History of Europe,’ vol. ix. 
chap. 39). Now this must be considered. First as regards ships, 
the modern ‘ capital ship’ or ‘ super-Dreadnought ’ costs to begin 
with about ten times what a three-decked ship of the line cost a 
hundred years ago, and partly on that account the number of 
‘ capital ships’ possessed by us now is only about half the number 
of sail of the line that we had in the Napoleonic Wars. Secondly, 
as regards troops, owing to increased populations, armies are several 
times larger than they were early last century. Any absolute 
comparison is impossible, considering an army as a unit of a 
nation’s armed power; but it seems to me that, if we base our- 
selves upon Napoleon’s dictum and the present state of land 
and sea armaments, we may say that one first-class super- 
Dreadnought at sea is equal as a war unit to 10,000 men. I give 
this only as a rough deduction from the opinion of the great 
Warrior Emperor. 

To turn from warfare to statesmanship, the Germans as.a 
nation appear to me to be a curious mixture of cleverness and of 
stupidity. This remark would very likely apply more or less 
acutely to most nations and persons, but as regards Germany I 
mean this : German talent in science, music, and literature cannot 
be denied or even belittled ; German energy and industry are also 
in many things almost phenomenal; but German statesmen have 
no more idea how to govern an alien country that comes under 
their egis than most people have how to compose music. The real 
science of government is not to enslave a population that comes 
under your rule, but, while keeping order in their country, to give 
them also the appearance and feeling of such an amount of liberty 
that they only just know they are governed. It is like a thorough 
seaman steering a sailing vessel close hauled to the wind with 
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‘little helm,’ or like an experienced rider who has the blessed 
natural gift of light hands on a horse. This almost unconscious 
power to govern is a specially British attribute, and is really the 
secret and cause of the existence of the British Empire as it is. 
No efforts on the part of a nation can endow them with this heaven- 
sent gift; a man or woman might almost as well say that, because | 
they wished to write like Shakespeare or paint like Velasquez, it 
was sufficient to resolve to do so. Germany’s real power and 
natural place in the world is as a scientific, musical, and literary 
people, with high commercial abilities and an industry that must 
in the above spheres give her well-deserved success. 

I am sorry to have to believe that she probably hates England 
the most of her present adversaries. But why? Because she most 
covets what we possess—namely, what she calls ‘world-power.’ And 
the envy of England is her infatuation. Bacon aptly quoted the 
saying, ‘ Invidia festos dies non agit.” ‘ World-power,’ what does it 
mean ? Possessions under your flag spread far and near over the 
globe. Under your flag, yes, but not under your iron heel, or 
cramped in your ‘ mailed fist.” Such a domination, while your armed 
forces could ensure it, might have the semblance of world-power, but 
only so long and so far. It would not mean India and your Colonies 
freely and voluntarily sending the best of their men to fight for you. 
No ; the secret of world-power is an ‘ ignis fatuus ’ to Germany, and 
by her practically unattainable. Let her be satisfied to be the great 
inland nation of Europe, learned and respected, rich by honest 
commerce, happy and prosperous. This she might have been, and 
her surplus population might have emigrated to lands where both 
a welcome and freedom awaited them; but she must try to have 
world-power. And how may world-power be acquired? Not really 
in a generation even by a force of arms superior to the utmost wielded 
by the Roman Empire in its palmiest days of power ; time, long 
time, must be added. 

We leave the term ‘ world-power’ to Germany; it suits her arrogant 
and domineering spirit. We speak of the ‘ British Empire,’ which 
is the result, as regards our foreign possessions, of a period extend- 
ing over more than three centuries. Some of our possessions were 
certainly acquired by force of arms, but their acquisition was only 
the preamble to their gradual absorption as part of the Mother 
Country, a process absolutely requiring time. A newly acquired 
colony must be treated with tact, brought up like a child, with a 
treatment ‘ suaviter in modo’ though if necessary ‘ fortiter in re.’ 
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The loyal feeling of India and our Colonies has been most plainly 
shown since this war began. 

My experience of life has brought me to the firm conviction that, 
if my country had to be conquered by either Russia or Germany, 
the process would in either case be unpleasant; but when the 
conquest was accomplished, by all means give me the Russian, who 
would sit down and live alongside me, while the German would 
treat me as an alien and grind me under his heel. Misfortunes are 
often in the end beneficial to individuals, and why not to nations ? 
At least they are a valuable and wholesome experience ; and if ever 
a race of people required humbling it is certainly the Prussians now. 

I know there are among us persons who fear that if we and our 
Allies are victorious, we may be too harsh on the German nation. 
Personally I have no such fear. I admit that Prussia is the really 
guilty part of Germany, but we cannot forget that the other provinces 
of the German federation have voluntarily aided and abetted her. 
Honest men do not assist the dishonest, and when separate States 
voluntarily unite themselves to others it must show a community of 
feeling and sentiment, as well as of interest. 

I am no statesman, but I have some experience of life, and I 
firmly believe that the only thing that can repay us and our Allies 
for our awful sacrifice of life, and for the unutterable misery and 
temporary ruin of Belgium, is the destruction of Bismarck’s life 
work, the isolation of Prussia, and the reduction of her territory 
at least to what it was before 1864, when she acquired, by conquest 
from Denmark, Schleswig and Holstein. Prussian Poland would of 
course be taken from her, and Alsace and Lorraine restored to France. 

The present stupendous war was begotten by mad Prussian 
ambition, which originated from her surprising success in 1870- 
1871, when she quite lost her head, and gradually came more and 
more to the belief that she was invincible. The Germans as a race 
are very curiously subservient to their Government—more so, I 
believe, than any other European people. This weakness should 
be their happiness; it has become their curse, because they have 
submitted themselves to the dominion of Prussian militarism, the 
destruction of which would really be their greatest blessing. 

When, as we both hope and firmly believe will be the case, the 
Allies have crushed German military power, we should no doubt 
differentiate between Prussian rule and German existence; but 
the peaceful happiness of the latter can only be considered at the 

expense of the former, as I consider that the fact of belonging to a 
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first-class Power is not by any means necessarily a cause of joy to 
its people. Peace and prosperity produce the real welfare of a 
population ; and a small Power such as Switzerland is, and such 
as Belgium was and will again be, probably enjoys more real happi- 
ness than another which, by widespread conscription and high 
taxes, seeks to surpass other nations in naval and military power, 
and jealously strives for their domination. 
KE. H. Seymour, 
Admiral of the Fleet. 











ESCAPES.} 
BY ARTHUR C. BENSON. 


Att the best stories in the world are but one story in reality—the 
story of an escape. It is the only thing which interests us all and 
at all times—how to escape. The stories of Joseph, of Odysseus, 
of the Prodigal Son, of the Pilgrim’s Progress, of the Ugly Duckling, 
of Sintram—to name but a few out of a great number—they are 
all stories of escapes. It is the same with all love stories—‘ the 
course of true love can never run smooth,’ says the old proverb; 
and love stories are but tales of a man or a woman’s escape from the 
desert of lovelessness into the citadel of love. Even tragedies like 
those of Oedipus and Hamlet have the same thought in the back- 
ground. In the tale of Oedipus, the old blind king in his tattered 
robe, who had committed in ignorance such nameless crimes, leaves 
his two daughters and the attendants standing between the old 
pear-tree and the marble tomb, by the sacred fountain ; he says 
the last faint words of love, till the voice of the god comes thrilling 
upon the air, ‘Oedipus, why delayest thou?’ Then he walks 
away at once in silence, leaning on the arm of Theseus ; and when 
at last the watchers dare to look, they see Theseus afar off, alone, 
screening his eyes with his hand, as if some sight too dreadful for 
mortal eyes had passed before him. But Oedipus is gone, and 
not with lamentation, but in hope and wonder. Even when 
Hamlet dies, and the peal of ordnance is shot off, it is to congratulate 
him upon his escape from unbearable woe. And that is the same 
in life; if our eye falls on the sad stories of men and women who 
have died by their own hand, how seldom do they speak in the 
scrawled messages they leave behind them as though they were 
going to silence and nothingness! It is just the other way. The 
unhappy fathers and mothers who, maddened by disaster, kill their 
children, are hoping to escape with those they love best out of 
miseries they cannot bear; they mean to fly together, as Lot fled 
with his daughters from the city of the plain. The man who 
slays himself is not the man who hates life: he only hates the 
sorrow and the shame which make that life unbearable which he 
loves only too well. He is trying to migrate to other con- 
ditions; he desires to live, but he cannot live so. It is the 
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imagination of man that makes him seek death ; the animal only 
endures, but man hurries away in the hope of finding something 
better. 

It is, however, strange to reflect how weak man’s imagination 
is when it comes to deal with what is beyond him; how little able 
he is to devise anything that he desires to do when he has escaped 
from life. The unsubstantial heaven of a Buddhist, with its 
unthinkable Nirvana, is merely the depriving life of all its 
attributes ; the dull sensuality of the Mohammedan paradise, with 
its ugly multiplication of gross delights; the tedious outcries of 
the saints in light, which make the medieval scheme of heaven 
into one protracted canticle ;—these are all deeply unattractive, 
and have no power at all over the vigorous spirit. Even the 
vision of Socrates, the hope of unrestricted converse with great 
minds, is a very unsatisfying thought, because it yields so little 
material to work upon. The fact of course is that it is just the 
variety of experience which makes life interesting—toil and rest, 
pain and relief, hope and satisfaction, danger and security—and 
if we once remove the idea of vicissitude from life it all becomes 
an indolent and uninspiring affair. It is the process of change 
which is delightful, the finding out what we can do and what we 
cannot, going from ignorance to knowledge, from clumsiness to 
skill; even our relations with those whom we love are all bound 
up with the discoveries we make about them, and the degree in 
which we can help them and affect them. What the mind 
instinctively dislikes is stationariness ; and an existence in which 
there was nothing to escape from, nothing more to hope for, to 
learn, to desire, would be frankly unendurable. The reason why 
we dread death is because it seems to be a suspension of all our 
familiar activities. It would be terrible to have nothing but 
memory to depend upon : the only use of memory is that it distracts 
us a little from present conditions, if they are dull; and it is only 
too true that the recollection in sorrow of happy things is torture 
of the worst kind. 

When Tennyson was suffering once from a dangerous illness, 
his friend Jowett wrote to Lady Tennyson to suggest that the poet 
might find comfort in thinking of all the good he had done. But 
that is not the kind of comfort that a sufferer desires: we may 
envy a good man his retrospect of activity, but we cannot really 
suppose that to meditate coniplacently upon what one has been 
enabled to do is the final thought that a good man is likely to indulge 
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in. He is far more likely to torment himself over all that he might 
have done. 

It is true, I think, that old and tired people pass into a quiet 
serenity ; but it is the serenity of the old dog who sleeps in the sun, 
wags his tail if he is invited to bestir himself, but does not leave his 
place ; and if one reaches that condition, it is but a dumb gratitude 
at the thought that nothing more is expected of the worn-out 
frame and fatigued mind. But no one, I should imagine, really 
hopes to step into immortality so tired and wearied that the 
highest hope that he can frame is that he will be let alone for 
ever. We must not trust the drowsiness of the outworn spirit to 
frame the real hopes of humanity. If we believe that the next 
experience ahead of us is like that of the mariners— 


‘In the afternoon they came unto a land 
In which it seemed always afternoon ’ 


—then we acquiesce in a dreamless sort of sleep as the best hope 
of man. 

No, we must rather trust the desires of the spirit at its healthiest 
and most vigorous; and these are all knit up with the adventure 
of escape, as I have said. There is something hostile on our track ; 
the copse that closes in upon the road is thick with spears ; presences 
that do not wish us well move darkly in the wood, and keep pace 
with us; and the only explanation we can give is that we need 
to be spurred on by fear, if we are not drawn forwards by desire 
or hope; we have to keep moving, and if we will not run to the 
goal, we must at least flee, with backward glances, at something 
which threatens us. 

There is an old and strange Eastern allegory of a man wandering 
in the desert ; he draws near to a grove of trees, when he suddenly 
becomes aware that there is a lion on his track, hurrying and 
bounding along on the scent of his steps. The man flies for safety 
into the grove; he sees there a roughly built water-tank of stone, 
excavated in the ground, and built up of masonry much fringed 
with plants. He climbs swiftly down to where he sees a ledge, 
close on the water; as he does this, he sees that in the water lies 
a great lizard, with open jaws, watching him’ with wicked eyes. 
He stops short, and he can just support himself among the stones 
by holding on to the branches of a plant which grows from a ledge 
above him. While he thus holds on, with death behind him and 
before, he feels the branches quivering, and sees above, out of 
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reach, two mice, one black and one white, which are nibbling at 
the stems he holds and will soon sever them. He waits despairingly, 
and, while he does so, he sees that there are drops of honey on the 
leaves which he holds; he puts his lips to them, licks them off, 
and finds them very sweet. 

The mice stand, no doubt, for night and day ; and the honey 
is the sweetness of life, which it is possible to taste and relish, even 
when death is before and behind; and it is true that the utter 
precariousness of life does not, as a matter of fact, distract us from 
the pleasure of it, even though the strands to which we hold are 
slowly parting. It is all, then, an adventure and an escape ; but 
even in the worst insecurity we may often be surprised to find 
that it is somehow. sweet. 

It is not in the least a question of the apparent and outward 
adventurousness of one’s life. Foolish people sometimes write 
and think as though one could not have had adventures unless 
one has hung about at bar-doors and in billiard-saloons, worked 
one’s passage in a sailing-ship before the mast, dug for gold among 
the mountains, explored savage lands, shot strange animals, fared 
hardly among deep-drinking and loud-swearing men. It is possible, 
of course, to have adventures of this kind ; and, indeed, I had an old 
friend whose life was fuller of vicissitudes than any life I have 
ever known; he was a sailor, a clerk, a policeman, a soldier, a 
clergyman, a farmer, a verger. But the mere unsettledness of it 
suited him; he was an easy comrade, brave, reckless, restless ; 
he did not mind roughness, and the one thing he could not do was 
to settle down to anything regular and quiet. He did not dislike 
life at all, even when he stood half-naked—as he once told me he 
did—on a board slung from the side of a ship and dipped up pails 
uf water to swab it, the water freezing as he flung it on the timbers. 
But with all this variety of life he did not learn anything particular 
from it all ; he was much the same always—good-natured, talkative, 
childishly absorbed, not looking backwards or forwards, and fondest 
of telling stories with sailors in an inn. He learned to be content 
in most companies, and to fare roughly; but he gained neither 
wisdom nor even humour, and he was not either happy or in- 
dependent, though he despised with all his heart the stay-at-home, 
stick-in-the-mud life. 

But we are not all made like this, and indeed it is only possible 
for a few people to live so, by the fact that most people prefer 
to stay at home and do the work of the world. He was not o 
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worker, and indeed did no work except under compulsion and in 
order to live; but such people seem to belong to an older order, 
and, indeed, are more like children playing about, and at leisure 
to play“because others work to feed and clothe them ; and the world 
would be a wretched and miserable place if all tried to live life on 
those lines. 

It would be impossible to me to live so, though I dare say I 
should be a better man if I had had a little more hardships of 
that kind; but I have worked hard in my own way, and though 
I have had few hairbreadth escapes, yet I have had sharp troubles 
and slow anxieties ; I have been like the man in the story—between 
the lion and the dragon for many months together; and I have 
had more to bear, by temperament and fortune, than my roving 
friend ever had to endure; so that because a life seems both 
sheltered and prosperous, it need not therefore have been without 
its adventures and escapes and its haunting fears. 

The more that one examines into life and the motives of it, 
the more does one perceive that the imagination, concerning itself 
with hopes of escape from any conditions which hamper and confine 
us, is the dynamic force that is transmuting the world. The child 
is for ever planning what it will do when it is older, and dreams 
of an irresponsible choice of food and an unrestrained use of money ; 
the girl schemes to escape from the constraints of home by inde- 
pendence or marriage ; the professional man plans to make a fortune 
and retire; the mother dreams ambitious dreams for her children ; 
the politician craves for power; the writer hopes to gain the ear 
of the world ;—these are but a few casual instances of the desire 
that is always at work within us, projecting us into a larger and freer 
future out of the limited and restricted present. That is the 
real current of the world ; and though there are sedate people who 
are contented with life as they see it, yet in most minds there is a 
fluttering of little tremulous hopes forecasting ease and freedom ; 
and there are too many tired and dispirited people, who are not 
content with life as they have it, but acquiesce in its dreariness ; 
yet all who have any part in the world’s development are full of 
schemes, for themselves and others, by which the clogging and 
detaining elements are somehow to be improved away. Sensitive 
people want to find life more harmonious and beautiful, healthy 
people desire a more continuous sort of holiday than they can attain, 
religious people long for a secret ecstasy of peace: there is, in fact, 
a constant desire at work to realise perfection. 
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And yet, in spite of it all, there is a vast preponderance of 
evidence which shows us that the attainment of our little dreams 
is not a thing to be desired, and that satisfied desire is the least 
contented of moods. If we realise our programme, if we succeed, 
marry the woman we love, make a fortune, win leisure, gain power, 
a whole host of further desires instantly come in sight. I once 
congratulated a statesman on a triumphant speech: ‘ Yes,’ he 
said, ‘Ido not deny that it is a pleasure to have had for once the 
exact effect that one intended to have; but the shadow of it is the 
fear that, having once reached that standard, one may not be able 
to keep it up.’ The awful penalty of success is the hideous dread 
of subsequent failure; and even sadder still is the fact that, in 
striving eagerly to attain an end, we are apt to lose the sense of the 
purpose which inspired us. This is more drearily true of the pur- 
suit of money than of anything else. I could name several friends 
of my own, who started in business with the perfectly definite 
and avowed intention of making a competence in order that they 
might live as they desired to live—that they might travel, read, 
write, enjoy a secure leisure. But when they had done exactly 
what they meant to do, the desires were all atrophied. They could 
not give up their work ; they felt it would be safer to have a larger 
margin, they feared they might be bored, they had made friends, 
and did not wish to sever the connection, they must provide a 
little more for their families ; the whole programme had insensibly 
altered. Even so, they were still planning to escape from some- 
thing—from some boredom or anxiety or dread. 

And yet it seems very difficult for any individual to realise what 
is the philosophical conclusion—namely, that the work of each of 
us matters very little to the world, but that it matters very much 
to ourselves that we should have some work to do. We seem to 
be a very feeble-minded race in this respect—that we require to be 
constantly bribed and tempted by illusions. I have known men of 
force and vigour, both in youth and middle life, who had a strong 
sense of the value and significance of their work. As age came upcn 
them, the value of their work gradually disappeared ; they were de- 
ferred to, consulted, outwardly reverenced—and perhaps all the more 
scrupulously and compassionately, in order that they might not 
guess the lamentable fact that their work was done, and that the 
forces and influences were in younger hands. But the men them- 
selves never lost the sense of their importance. I knew an octo- 
genarian clergyman who declared once in my presence that it was 
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ridiculous to say that old men lost their faculty of dealing with 
affairs. ‘Why,’ he said, ‘it is only quite in the last few years 
that I feel I have really mastered my work ; it takes me far less 
time than it used to do; it is now promptly and methodically 
executed.’ The old man obviously did not know that his impression 
that his work consumed less time was only too correct, because it 
was as a matter of fact almost wholly performed by his colleagues, 
and nothing was referred to him except purely formal business. 

It seems rather pitiful that we should not be able to face the 
truth, and that we cannot be content with discerning the principle 
of it all—which is, that our work is given to us to do not for its 
intrinsic value, but because it is good for us to do it. 

The secret government of the world seems indeed to be pene- 
trated by a good-natured irony: it is as if the Power controlling 
us saw that, like children, we must be tenderly wooed into doing 
things, which we should otherwise neglect, by a sense of high im- 
portance, as a kindly father who is doing accounts keeps his children 
quiet by letting one hold the blotting-paper and another the ink, 
so that they believe that they are helping when they are merely 
being kept from hindering. And this strange sense of escape 
which drives us into activity and energy seems given us, not that 
we may realise our aims, which turn out hollow and vapid enough 
when they are realised, but that we may drink deep of experience 
for the sake of its beneficent effect upon us. The failure of almost 
all Utopias and ideal states, designed and planned by writers and 
artists, lies in the absence of all power to suggest how the happy 
folk, who have conquered all the ills and difficulties of life, are 
to employ themselves reasonably and eagerly when there is nothing 
left to improve. William Morris, indeed, in his ‘News from No- 
where,’ confessed through the mouth of one of his characters that 
there was hardly enough pleasant work—like hay-making and bridge- 
building and carpentering and paving—left to go round; and the 
picture of life which he draws, with its total lack of privacy, the 
shops where you may ask for anything that you want without 
having to pay; the guest-houses with their straw-coloured wine 
in quaint carafes, and the rich stews served in grey earthenware 
dishes streaked with blue; the dancing, the caressing, the singular 
absence of all elderly women,—strikes on the mind with a quite 
peculiar sense of boredom and vacuity, because he seems to have 
eliminated so many sources of human interest, and to have con 
formed everyone to a type which is refreshing enough as a contrast, 
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but very tiresome in the mass. It will not be enough to have 
got rid of the combative and sordid and vulgar elements of the 
world unless a very active spirit of some kind has taken its place. 
Morris himself intended that art should supply the missing force ; 
but art is not a sociable thing—it is apt to be a lonely affair—and 
few artists have either leisure or inclination to admire each other’s 
work. 
Still more dreary was the dream of the philosopher, J. S. Mill, 
who was asked upon one occasion what would be left for men to do 
when they had been perfected on the lines which he desired. He 
replied, after a long and painful hesitation, that they might find 
satisfaction in reading the poems of Wordsworth. But Words- 
worth’s poems are useful, in the fact that they supply a refreshing 
contrast to the normal thought of the world ; and nothing but the 
fact that many people take a very different view of life is potent 
enough to produce them. 

So—for the present, at all events—we must be content to feel 
that our imagination provides us with a motive rather than with a 
goal; and though it is very important that we should strive with 
all our might to eliminate the baser elements of life, yet we must be 
brave and wise enough to confess how muchiof our best happiness is 
born of the fact that we have these elements to contend with. 

Edward FitzGerald once said that a fault of modern writing 
was that it tried to compress too many good things into a page, and 
aimed too much at omitting the homelier interspaces. We must not 
try to make our lives into a perpetual feast—at least, we must try 
to do so, but it must be by conquest rather than by inglorious 
flight ; we must face the fact that the stuff of life is both homely 
and indeed amiss ; and realise, if we can, that our happiness is bound 
up with energetically trying to escape from conditions which we 
cannot avoid. When we are young and fiery-hearted, we think 
that a tame counsel ; but, like all great truths, it dawns on us slowly. 
Not until we begin to ascend the hill, do we grasp how huge, how com- 
plicated, how intricate the plain with all its fields, woods, hamlets, 
and streams is. We are happy men and women if, in middle 
age, we even faintly grasp that the actual truth about life is infinitely 
larger and finer than any impatient youthful fancies about it are ; 
though it is good to have indulged our splendid fancies in youth, if 
only for the delight of learning how much more magnificent is the 
real design. 

In the Pilgrim’s Progress, at the very outset of the journey, 
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Evangelist asks Christian why he is standing still. He replies: 
‘ Because I know not whither to go!’ Evangelist, with a certain 
grimness of humour, thereupon hands him a parchment roll. One 
supposes that it will be a map, or a paper of directions; but all that 
it has written in it is: ‘ Flee from the wrath to come!’ — 

Well, it is no longer that of which we are afraid—a rain of fire 
and brimstone, storm and tempest! The Power behind the world 
has better gifts than these ; but we still have to fly, where we can, 
and as fast as we can. And when we have traversed the dim leagues, 
and have seen things wonderful at every turn, and have passed 
through the bitter flood, we shall find—at least, this is my hope— 
no guarded city of God from which we shall go no more out, but 
another road, passing into wider fields and dimmer uplands, and to 
things more and more wonderful and strange and unknown. 
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MacDurr of the Papyrus—even the man in the street knew 
MacDuff of the Papyrus—with Mrs. MacDuff had encamped for 
the night in the desert, a two days’ journey from Damascus. 

They had been in search of other papyri; and MacDuff 
had found in a Syrian monastery on Mount Selah a palimpsest 
which contained a new message for humanity, written by the hand 
of a disciple at the dictation of the Beloved of Christ. This 
discovery was to be the crown of MacDuff’s life and labour; 
something which, following the Papyrus, should set the seal of 
immortality upon him even for this world. 

Incredible that so wonderful a thing should now be in MacDuft’s 
possession, being carried on MacDuff’s person on the back of a 
camel across the sandy desert! So many had looked for the 
wonderful message : and here was MacDuff, a dried-up little Scots- 
man, wearing a fringe of white beard round a face burnt to mahogany 
by Eastern suns, not a scholar at all in the ordinary sense, but with a 
passion for ferreting out strange and wonderful things and an 
incredible luck in finding them! Here was MacDuff carrying the 
wonder in his breast! The Papyrus had brought him his LL.D. 
MacDuff was not unduly elated. He was a very simple person 
in many ways. The joy of discovery was quite enough for him 
and a compensation for the wandering life and the absence from 
the house in leafy Warwickshire which he loved, which Mrs. 
MacDuff loved, with a passion. 

If MacDuff, LL.D., presented an unexpected appearance, what 
was to be said of Mrs. MacDuff? MacDuff was little; Mrs. 
MacDuff as tall as a grenadier, an angular woman, with shrewd 
honest eyes and a soft heart, unexpectedly feminine under her gaunt 
exterior. She accompanied her husband everywhere, and was very 
proud of MacDuff. She was a silent woman, as he was a silent 
man ; and she found solace for bookless and uncompanioned hours 
in knitting MacDuff’s grey worsted stockings. She always carried 
her kitting about in her pocket, and would pull it out at the most 
unexpected moments. Once when she and MacDuff had been 
captured by brigands, she knitted steadily through the hours before 
they were rescued, while their fate in the event of ransom being 
refused was debated luridly close by. It was said that the 
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monumental calm of the Englishwoman fascinated the brigands, 
so that the surprise was effected easily while they debated between 
themselves whether she possessed the evil eye or not. 

They had come to water—cool wells in the desert, a grove of 
trees and sparse sandy grass. Mustapha, the Arab who had 
accompanied them on many expeditions, had set up the tents before 
going to forage in the native village close by for the much-needed 
meal, There was plenty of fruit in the grove—dates, tamarinds, 
figs. Mr. and Mrs. MacDuff never drank anything but water. 
The well yielded water which tasted like the milk of Paradise after 
that carried in the water-skins. 

Mrs. MacDuff sat in the door of her tent knitting, and gazing 
with placid contentment towards the trees of the oasis. The 
village beyond the grove was as noisy as such places usually are. It 
was out of sight where the ground dipped, but not out of hearing. 
Not that Mrs. MacDuff minded the noise. She had no nerves 
and her senses were under perfect control. She used to say that 
it was no good to complain of ugly sounds or sights or smells when 
one travelled into outlandish places with MacDuff. 

Mrs. MacDufi was quite tranquil as she sat in the door of the 
tent. MacDuff was behind her, attending to his toilet. He always 
travelled with a bath tub, which went into a tiny space when 
packed, and there was a good deal of splashing going on behind 
Mrs. MacDuff in the interior of the tent. 

She was thinking to herself that the village was noisier even 
than such places usually are. She wondered what the commotion 
could be about. Lifting her hand to shade her eyes from the 
rose-pink of the desert sky, she perceived that a number of people 
were running towards her. At first she had an idea that they 
were chasing Mustapha, who, in his devotion to his employers, 
did not disdain to loot what he could not buy. Mustapha was 
certainly in front, and a number of naked or half-naked villagers 
were behind him. 

Suddenly she discovered that they were chasing a hen—a hen 
so lanky and small that it was at first easily overlooked. It flut- 
tered and shrieked and darted hither and thither, always escaping 
by a hair’s breath the grasp of one or other of the pursuers. 

‘Peter,’ said Mrs. MacDuff, ‘our dinner has escaped.’ 

‘They’re making a deuce of a fuss about it,’ said Mr. MacDuff, 
wrapping the bath-towel about him with an Arab grace, and coming 


to his wife’s side. 
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‘I wonder where the dignity of the Orient has departed to?’ 
he said discontentedly, as one of the pursuers fell in his effort 
to grab the hen, and was immediately fallen over by the next 
man, who was fallen over in turn, and so on till there was a heap 
of men down, or getting up again, all reviling each other. Only 
Mustapha, a trained man, kept up the pursuit. 

‘Such a pother about a starved sparrow!’ said Mr. MacDuff. 

With a final shriek the hen eluded Mustapha’s outstretched 
hands and flew straight on to Mrs. MacDuff’s lap. Mustapha 
came up to take the runaway, muttering anathemas upon her 
within his handsome beard. The hen turned an imploring eye 
upon Mrs. MacDuff. 

‘I can’t give her up, Peter—I really can’t,’ said Mrs. MacDuff, 
turning entreatingly to her husband, her hands between Mustapha 
and the hen. ‘She has come to me for sanctuary; I simply 
cannot let her be killed.’ 

‘Very well, my dear,’ Mr. MacDuff returned with a sigh of 
resignation. ‘ We'll be able to get food at Damascus, I daresay. 
It’s only a postponement. Wonderful what a savoury thing 
Mustapha can make out of these skinny birds ! ’ 

The MacDuffs feasted on fruit, with some little sweetened 
cakes, and well-water to wash the meal down, and prepared to 
go to bed. The sky was darkening rapidly. Out on the sands 
they could see the shadowy figure of Mustapha, his face 
bent to the ground in prayer. Presently, having bowed to the 
East, he would rise up, unroll his rug in the door of the kitchen- 
tent, and sleep until the sunrise once more called him to prayer. 

While they stood and watched there was a little flutter up and 
down close by. It was the hen, who, apparently, was looking 
for a place to roost. She had been standing on one leg in the 
corner of the tent while they supped, enjoying a profound and 
peaceful slumber. 

‘We had better let her out,’ said Mrs. MacDuff. ‘ She will find 
her way back to her home. Poor little thing! I hope they will 
not kill her after all.’ 

‘If it were not for Mustapha she would be presented to 
you as a new hen to-morrow, and you would have to pay twice 
over for her,’ remarked MacDuff sleepily. ‘ As itis, we can trust 
Mustapha to save our pockets.’ 

The little hen stalked out of the tent-door herself, else Mrs. 
MacDuff would not have had the heart to send her back to possible 
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butchery. She stood asecond in the faint pink glow, which was all 
that remained of the sunset, her head drooped, one foot uplifted. 
She was oddly like Mustapha turning to the East as he prayed. 

‘Dear thing!’ sighed Mrs. MacDuff, as they let down the 
tent-flap. 

The MacDuffs slept the sleep of the weary. They had had a 
long trek across the desert sands on the ship of the desert, which 
does not run as smoothly as a first-class motor-car. For a while 
their ears were sealed in sleep, or seemed to be; but presently 
Mrs. MacDuff became slowly awake, and was aware of a sound 
which had been repeated through her sleep. 

‘What is that?’ asked MacDuff drowsily. Being a devoted 
husband, he always woke up when his wife did. ‘ What the deuce 
is that ?’ 

Mrs. MacDuff was aware from intuition that her husband's 
hand went out to the precious thing under his pillow. She 
would really be glad when they got back to London this time, 
because of the palimpsest. It was unlikely that anyone would 
know what MacDuff carried —on his person by day, under his 
pillow by night. Yet some one might know. Perhaps MacDuff 
had been a little—well—one did not use those adjectives when it was 
a question of something which belonged to the soul of the Christian 
world as well as to its body, and had lain for nearly two thousand 
years buried in a Syrian monastery. If it had been a worldly 
transaction now, one might have said that MacDuff had been a bit 
slim in his dealings with the monks. It might be some one’s mission 
to recover the palimpsest. 

Mrs. MacDuff sighed again in the darkness. She had been sorry 
that the slimness was necessary. 

“I believe it was that dear creature, the hen,’ she said. ‘Sucha 
queer noise! There it is again ! ’ 

Swish! Something came sliding down the roof of the tent, 
catching as it went at the canvas, but failing to arrest the down- 
ward slide. There followed the sound of a satisfied cluck. The 
hen had flown up again and settled. Then, apparently, she nodded 
to sleep and forgot her caution. Swish! She was down again. 
The performance had been going on all night. 

“Is it the water-chute or is it the flip-flap?’ MacDuff asked 
discontentedly. ‘ Am I in the desert, or is this Earl’s Court, Eliza ?’ 

‘She has no proper perch,’ Mrs. MacDuff lamented. ‘I wish 
we'd thought of asking Mustapha to make one.’ 
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They settled themselves on their rugs and slept as well as might 
be for the toboganning that went on over their heads. 

As soon as they lifted the tent-flap in the morning the hen 
tripped in and took possession as she had done the night before. 
She followed Mrs. MacDuff about like a pet dog. Apparently 
she distrusted Mustapha, for she left the tent in which he kept his 
kitchen severely alone. When breakfast was produced, she ate 
bits from Mrs. MacDuff’s fingers. Afterwards she stood in front 
of the tent and dozed, her head under her wing. To be sure, she had 
had a very disturbed night. 

That day Mrs. MacDuff had to keep a watchful eye on the hen, 
and on Mustapha, whom she had heard sharpening his knife. The 
spectacle of the hen sleeping so trustfully moved her in a manner 
she would not like to have revealed to Mustapha. She was quite 
determined it should not be eaten. 

They had to remain where they were for that day. A camel was 
sick. To-morrow it would be better, and they could proceed. Mr. 
and Mrs. MacDuff acquiesced with the resignation which the Euro- - 
pean traveller in Eastern countries sometimes acquires from the 
natives. It was not so bad, said Mrs. MacDuff, sitting under the 
shadow of a palm-tree and trying to imagine that she was in 
Warwickshire, while the heather-mixture stocking grew and grew 
in her hands. 

MacDuff was writing up his journal and doing his reports to 
various scientific journals. That, and some letters to be posted at 
Damascus, supplied him with occupation for the day. 

“It is not the will of Allah that we should proceed farther,’ 
said Mustapha. And Mrs. MacDuff said something in a low voice 
about the guard that certain heavenly powers might be keeping 
over the palimpsest. MacDuff, being a staunch Presbyterian, 
preferred to ignore his wife’s remark; nevertheless, he thought 
in his own mind that, if the accident of a sick camel prevented 
their reaching Damascus for another day, it must surely be in the 
providence of God, who had guided him, MacDuff, to the discovery 
of the precious thing so long lost. 

About noon Mustapha, who had been absent for a time, came 
back carrying a dead chicken between his fingers. He indicated, 
it triumphantly as he passed within his tent-door. There were 
to be no more accidents with live chickens, no more adoptions 
by Mrs. MacDuff. ‘That one,’ said Mustapha, pointing at the hen, 
“has the guile of a Greek.’ 
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It was sometime during the day that MacDuff, uplifted by the 
generous repast Mustapha had made out of the skinny chicken, 
dubbed the hen Martha. As the day went on she seemed to have 
slept off her fatigue, and, coming wide-awake, she busied herself 
about many things, whence her name. After a time she even 
invaded Mustapha’s kitchen and tripped about among his cooking 
utensils, watching all that he did so slily, her head on one side, 
that before the day was over Mustapha had declared that she was 
no hen, but a woman in feathers. She made herself very busy 
when some pariah dogs came from the village in search of food, 
driving them away by launching herself with a scream in their 
faces, till Mustapha declared that it was magic—nothing less than 
magic—for how could a hen with the opportunities of this one be 
80 wise ? 

That night Mustapha rigged up a perch for Martha, with cross- 
wise sticks, on the top of the tent. Martha watched him doing it, 
and when it was done flew up and settled herself, with a clucking 
of much content. 

The little encampment slept quietly that night, until some- 
where towards morning, when there began an amazing uproar. 
Mr. MacDuff aware, waking or sleeping, of the palimpsest, awoke, 
sprang out of bed, and hurled himself through the tent-door upon 
a nearly naked Arab, who was apparently fighting the air with 
his fists. The darkness was so intense that MacDuff was rather 
aware of his adversary by touch than by vision. He clutched 
at the half-naked man and they rolled on the ground in hand- 
grips. He was dimly aware, at the same time, that another couple, 
panting hard but otherwise silent, were in grips close by him and 
kicking up the sand with their feet. 

MacDuff had an interest in the science of fighting, which made 
him cool and curious where another person might have been flus- 
tered. He held on to his Arab by the loincloth, having discovered 
for himself what a slippery thing naked flesh can be. Round and 
round they went, each trying to throw his man. After a time 
MacDuff was tripped up and fell, still holding on to his man, and 
sweating with fear for the safety of his precious palimpsest. All 
the time he was conscious of some queer intervention in his fight. 
If it had not been too improbable, he would have suspected 
Martha. f 

While he speculated, quite cool as regarded himself, the Arab 
got him down and knelt on him. He had kicked MacDuff's 
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bare foot, almost stripping the great toe of its nail. The agony 
was intolerable. For the first and last time in his life, the LL.D. 
almost fainted, so giving his enemy the vantage. 

He had prayed for light to see his foe by, and, suddenly, the 
light came. The Arab had uttered a queer cry. He had called 
something in a fierce jerking way to the other Arab, who must 
have been too busy with Mustapha to hear him. 

MacDuff knew something of Arabic. He said afterwards that 
the Arab had called to his comrade to look for the palimpsest. 

The, light came. Mrs. MacDuff stood holding a lamp in the 
doorway of the tent. The excellent woman was paralysed at what 
shesaw. The Arab had taken a small but deadly knife from between 
his teeth. He lifted it in his brown sinewy hand. It gleamed 
as it caught the light. Before it could descend, before Mrs. 
MacDuff could shriek, the intervention which had been puzzling 
MacDuff all the time took definite form. 

It was Martha. Martha had swooped down from somewhere 
overhead, a tree branch, or the perch on top of the tent, or the air. 
She flew uncannily well. She hurled herself full in the eyes of 
the Arab. 

Mrs. MacDuff dropped the lantern and it went out. Before 
it could be relit the two marauders had disappeared. Mustapha 
was wiping a knife similar to that which had hovered above 
MacDuff’s striped pyjamas for one terrible second. He was saying 
that the vultures and the unclean birds would feast that morning. 

‘They thought it was a devil,’ MacDuff said, on being helped 
to his feet ; ‘ but it was only Martha.’ 

MacDuff was in great pain the next morning from the broken 
toe-nail, but he was quite determined to push on to some place 
of greater safety for the palimpsest. It was all very fine for Mus- 
tapha to be so sure that their visitors of the night were but common 
thieves. He knew better than that, and he trembled at the thought 
of sleeping in tents and such haphazard places, exposed to such 
tisks for the precious palimpsest. He could not rest, he said, till 
it was in the safe keeping of the British Museum. For the present, 
the next best thing was the Consulate at Damascus. 

At the Consulate MacDuff was laid up for some days by the 
injury to the nail. There was an English doctor, and the members 
of the little English colony at Damascus were greatly pleased to 
have so distinguished a man among them as Peter MacDuff. 
Mustapha, in spotless white robes, slept in the courtyard of the 
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Consulate. Martha roosted close at hand on the edge of a green 
tub, in which grew an oleander. 

She tripped after Mustapha when Mr. and Mrs. MacDuff were 
not in evidence. At the first sight of either, she would utter a 
queer shriek and, flapping her wings, would fly to them, manifesting 
great pleasure in regaining her friends. 

The question was, what was to be done with Martha when it 
was time for the MacDufis to return to England? The English 
colony was excited over her queer case. They were unanimously 
of opinion that it would be monstrous to separate Martha from the 
MacDuffs. On the rest of the world she turned a lack-lustre eye 
of an indifference which was not aware that it existed. 

The MacDuffs were going home by sea from Beyrout. Impos- 
sible to take Martha by steamer all the way to England! How 
on earth would they look after her? MacDuff conceded hand- 
somely that Martha had saved his life. Still, it complicated 
matters that she was a hen. If she had been a dog even! 
And such a specimen of a hen! MacDuff was watching Martha 
dust-bathing in the courtyard. She was hardly more dusty than 
usual. Her prevailing colour, indeed, was of dust. She was 
very small—a scrawny thing. She rather suggested a dead hen 
when she was in repose—a dead hen that had been flung out in the 
roadway. 

‘Oh, but, Peter,’ said Mrs. MacDuff, ‘look at her bright intelli- 
gent eyes and remember what she did for us! ’ 

‘I do remember,’ said MacDufi—‘ that is why, though she is 
so infernally ugly, I’m not going to desert the little woman. 
But what will you do with her if we should get her safely to 
England ?’ 

‘Send her down to Oakshott, of course.’ 

‘ Your proud pedigree fowl at Oakshott will peck her to death,’ 
said MacDuff. 

‘Not with her character. See how she got round us! She 
has even made Mustapha her slave. He says that she minds the 
baby here while the nurse is dressing the elder children: 
she has a soul. A fierce dog came into the courtyard the other 
day where the baby was lying asleep in the shade of the fig-tree. 
Martha drove him out, all beak and claws, and returned to watching 
the baby.’ 

‘I know; hetold me. It will be Mustapha too, I foresee. What 
are we to do with Mustapha at Oakshott ?’ 
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‘He is greatly attached to us. He says if he leaves us he will 
surely die.’ 

‘Mustapha and Martha! Complications grow. Imagine 
Mustapha and Martha in Warwickshire ! ’ 

‘He is very clever. He can do all sorts of things; and you 
can trust him; he is honest and simple.’ 

The end of it was that Mustapha and Martha were sent over- 
land to England, while the MacDuffs took steamer at Port Said. 
Mustapha had been as far as Paris once, and was not afraid of 
travelling. He was supplied with money sufficient for the journey 
and with the addresses of some people en route to whom he could 
go if necessity arose. 

The MacDuffs confidently hoped to have news of Mustapha 
and Martha—with whom they had parted tenderly—by the time 
they reached home; but there was none. They had opened 
their town house in Portman Square, while arrangements were 
being made for the disposal of the palimpsest. That accomplished, 
they were going down to Oakshott. They had been away from 
England rather an unusual length this time. Oakshott would be in 
allits early summer beauty. Mrs. MacDuff thought of her garden, 
of her dairy, of the shining peace of Oakshott. Something wonder- 
ful was going to happen a little later. A child—a boy of five— 
was coming home to them from India, where his father, Roger 
L’Estrange, dear to them as a child of their own could have been, 
was stationed with his regiment. It was a joy beyond words to 
Mrs. MacDuff. She felt that the child would give an interest in 
life to her Peter. She wanted her husband to settle down at home, 
now that he had found and safely convoyed the palimpsest. The 
Eastern travel was too risky for a man of his age. He had done 
enough for immortality. 

They delayed awhile in town, where MacDuff’s name was in 
everybody’s mouth. The season was in full swing, and the smart 
people as well as the learned were very ready to lionise Peter 
MacDuff. He was dined, feasted, decorated, acclaimed. He was 
even called to an interview with a personage whom he described 
afterwards as being like a simple country gentleman, in a grey suit, 
with a rose in his coat. 

All the time Mrs. MacDuff was hungering for Oakshott and the 
joys to be. She was also somewhat troubled because there was 
no news of Mustapha and the hen. She saw the queer pair lost in 
the world—Mustapha in his white suit and turban, with the 
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magnificent bronze colouring and the inscrutable eyes above the 
dark beard—Mustapha and the little dusty hen. 

As the days went by Mrs. MacDuff ceased to smile at the thought 
of the odd companionship. There was no news of them. MacDuff, 
for all the pressure of life, had found time to write to a Consul 
here and there on the road which Mustapha must traverse on his 
journey to London. But apparently no one had seen Mustapha. 
He must have had no use for Consuls. Those gentlemen were sure 
that Mustapha had not passed their way. An Arab with a few 
words of English and a hen! Some one must have seen so strange 
a couple ; but apparently no one had seen them. 

Then, suddenly, into the night of their mystification and 
suspense—for they were beginning to reproach themselves regarding 
the helpless pair, flotsam and jetsam flung hither and thither on 
the waves of the world; for after all it was folly, almost criminal 
folly, to have sent Mustapha with only a few words of English to 
find his way across Europe—there flashed a message. It came on 
a dirty scrap of paper, in a dirty envelope—wonderful that it should 
ever have reached them ! 

‘ Wearriveici. Poulet bien heureux. Send monnaie. Mustapha.’ 

Some one had written it for Mustapha, who was incapable of 
so much scholarship, had addressed it to Milord MacDuff at Port- 
man Square, and the Post Office had delivered it. But there was 
no address; nothing but the Paris postmark to show where the 
letter had come from. 

MacDuff wrote to the Ambassador at Paris, who was a personal 
friend. The aid of the Paris police was invoked. To no purpose. 
Three months passed and the sea had apparently closed over 
Mustapha and Martha. The end of the three months found Mrs. 
MacDuff, one lovely day of September, seated on the velvety lawn 
at Oakshott, amid a brilliance of flower-beds such as George Herbert 
says 


‘ Bids the rash gazer wipe the eye.’ 


She was knitting mechanically, but her eyes were watching 
the golden-haired child in his little white suit, who was amusing 
himself by talking a queer tongue, half English, half Hindustani, 
to the golden pheasant which was strutting up and down its 
run across the lawn. 

She was feeling that her cup of happiness was almost full with the 
coming of the child. The little boy bobbed about like a daisy, 
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curtseying to the peacock and peahen. He had been coming across 
the lawn from the golden pheasant and had encountered these other 
splendours. 

She was watching the pretty boy so intently that she had no 
eyes for another arrival, till—plop! something flew to her arms! 
Martha! Was it possible ? 

Yes—there was Mustapha, grinning and showing all his white 
teeth, a little lean, a little worn, his white suit and turban less 
dazzling than they were wont to be when Mustapha returned to the 
civilised world! And there was Martha—cackling, actually cackling, 
as though she had laid an egg—a little bundle of burnt-up, dusty 
feathers, but with the eloquent eye of old to tell that it really was 
Martha and no substitute. 

‘She play up fine with me,’ said Mustapha. ‘Play up’ was 
a phrase he had acquired from the English nurse of the Consul at 
Damascus, who used it to express a tantrum on the part of her 
charges. ‘She play up fine with me. She guard les bagages at the 
stations.’ 

He indicated a roll which contained a change of clothing and 
his prayer-rug—a very small and shabby bundle. 

“She sit on les bagages ’—Mustapha had been acquiring French 
during his time in Paris. ‘She fly up in the faceof any who approach. 
They say ‘“Goddam.” Martha ne se fache de tout. We haf been 
robbed but for Martha. We haf been lost. I will tell youand your 
honourable husband. I haf been murdered by an A—a—pache 
but for this Martha. She sleep on my chest and fly in the face of 
the A—a—pache, who would have cut my throat. She is a she- 
devil—in feathers, and a blessed hen.’ 

From Mustapha’s confused narrative, interlarded with phrases 
in many languages, the MacDufis after a time extracted a most 
thrilling narrative in which Martha had played a truly heroic part. 

It had been intended originally that Mustapha should return 
to his own country. However, Mustapha had no intention of 
leaving the MacDuffs, and so he took up his position as personal 
attendant on MacDuff, in which capacity the dignity of his 
bearing and the picturesqueness of his looks excited considerable 
interest and admiration. 

Martha was quite prepared to attach herself as an inseparable 
companion to Mrs. MacDuff, and, failing her, to Mustapha. How- 
ever, neither of these arrangements was possible, since the 
MacDuffs were returning to Portman Square for the winter months. 
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With a view to weaning Martha from her attachment, Mrs. MacDuff 
ordered her to be given the house and run adjoining that of the 
golden pheasant. 

‘It is no use to put her in the poultry-yard,’ she said. ‘She 
would be lost among common, stupid fowl. They would peck her 
to death, I am sure.’ 

‘She will be ’appier with the others,’ said Mustapha. ‘She 
’as the curiosity. She lof her world to see.’ 

‘ Mind, I shall never forgive you, Mustapha, if she comes to 
harm,’ said Mrs. MacDuff, consenting, because Martha was so 
obviously bored in the society of the golden pheasant. 

Martha made herself quite at home in the fowl-yard, and Mus- 
tapha was justified. ‘It is the soul,’ said he, grinning broadly. 
‘ The soul of a warrior has gone into the hen. The rest of her people 
are—pour la cuisine.’ 

Up to this time Martha had not laid an egg. It was because 
of her youth, Mrs. MacDuff was confident. MacDuff held that 
she was too freakish to act after the manner of hens. Mustapha 
said nothing, only grinned, watching Martha digging away in a dust- 
bath like any common hen. 

It was March before the MacDuffs came back to Oakshott. 
One thing or another had prevented them from returning earlier. 
Frank and his ayah and the new English governess, who was soon 
to have entire charge of the child, had spent most of the winter 
at Oakshott, but no one had thought of sending any news concerning 
Martha to those interested in her up in London. 

It was a beautiful April day strayed into March that brought 
the MacDuffs back to Oakshott. On the way—indeed for some 
time before they started—Mrs. MacDuff’s mind had had two lively 
anticipations. 

One was of seeing Frank. The other was of seeing Martha. 

Frank came down the steps as soon as the carriage arrived, 
golden as a little flame, to be hugged rapturously to Mrs. MacDuff’s 
breast. For the moment, Martha was forgotten, till there was a 
sudden shriek from Mustapha. 

‘She haf play up,’ he said. ‘She haf laid des cufs, like a 
common poulet. She haf the schickings.’ 

There was Martha, marshalling a flock of dusty small birds, 
exactly like herself, leading them across the grass, obviously 
delighted to present them to her human friends. 

KaTHARINE TYNAN. 
































THE BATTLEFIELD BETWEEN THE MARNE 
AND THE AISNE. 


Many of those who are, for whatever reason, unable to take part 
in the great adventures in France and Belgium, would be happy if 
they could lift for themselves but a corner of the veil that covers 
the operations. They long to know, while they can only read. 
The newspapers indeed offer a superabundance, yet they do not 
satisfy all. We feel a sense of unreality over much that we read, a 
sense of uncertainty about almost everything. We may fear that 
the Special Correspondent is too great an artist to describe with 
perfect accuracy. His reputation depends on his copy. He will 
not invent, but he may colour, and even colour may mislead. The 
official despatch errs on the other side ; it deals with facts so bare, 
with movements so vast, that they can be interpreted in almost 
any sense, according to the mood of the moment. That new creation, 
the military expert Eye-witness, provides more generously for the 
very human wants of those of us who are condemned to stay at 
home and look on. But he is doubtless too busy to spoil us with 
much writing, though we feel that we could trust him implicitly. 
Letters from the front are perhaps best of all, yet here again we are 
warned by those responsible for reading and passing soldiers’ letters 
home that they are often gloriously imaginative or absurdly 
inaccurate. Moreover, being very properly intended for the delight 
of the limited circle of the writer’s family and friends, they naturally 
emphasise only certain of his experiences. Thus, in spite of all that 
is set before us in the Press, or perhaps just because of it, the 
desire to go and see for oneself how things look to a plain civilian 
becomes a consuming fire, and when its growth happens to coincide 
with an autumn holiday the result is placed beyond question. 

A ticket to Paris and an absence of luggage or impedimenta in 
any shape are all that one might think necessary; and it is only 
when one arrives at the Gare du Nord after a twelve hours’ journey 
from Calais, fifteen in a compartment, including two wounded 
soldiers, without once having been asked for the ticket, that doubts 
and difficulties begin toarise. For the Paris that we knew has passed 
away and given place to something thin and unreal and lifeless. 
The drive through the empty shuttered streets has something of 
the ridiculous. Where the shop name smells ever so faintly of the 
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German or Austrian, white chalk inscriptions scribbled on the 
black paint plead for the patron—‘ La maison est Russe,’ ‘ Le gérant 
est mobilisé,’ ‘ Fermée pour cause de mobilisation,’ ‘ Vive l’Armée !’ 
while following close upon this stirring cry of patriotism appears 
such an humble domestic appeal as ‘ Plus de lait, s’il vous plait.’ A 
whole comedy of cosmopolitanism may be read on these lettered 
shutters. Flags are everywhere displayed, with especial prodigality 
over suspect establishments, but the note of gaiety they sound 
seems forced and jarring. The cocher, as he drives, gazes skywards 
at the black speck of a sentry aeroplane passing slowly across the 
blue, but there is no danger, for the road is all ours. Small crowds 
gather round the newspaper offices; the kiosques alone are doing 
business; all banks and places of business are closed, so too most of 
the hotels. As evening falls there comes upon Paris an Egyptian 
darkness in comparison with which London in its latest gloom is as 
a city of light. ‘ Monsieur can have a room, it is true, and breakfast 
assuredly,’ is the not over-enthusiastic greeting at a bolted hotel 
door not a hundred yards off the Champs-Elysées ; and there are 
not even rolls with the morning coffee, which is served by a maid, 
for the waiters are gone to their other duty. Monsieur le 
Commissaire de Police accords a ‘permit de séjour,’ headed 
magnificently ‘Mobilisation (Camp retranché de Paris).’ The 
“Gouvernement militaire de Paris,’ by its instrument the same 
kindly Commissaire, is even persuaded to give me a ‘ sauf-conduit 
pour la sortie de Paris en chemin de fer,’/—but only when I have 
explained to him that my destination is the Marne, and he has 
explained to me that, the railway bridges having all been blown up, 
no trains are running. Incidentally I make the interesting dis- 
covery from the same document that my ‘ cheveux’ are ‘ blonds.’ 
The description alone should be as good as a disguise. My own 
mother would not recognise me under it. But my pass serves to 
take me beyond the gates where fine trees have been felled to act 
as barricades over empty ground where formerly stood tall houses 
and buildings. The trees, stripped of branches and twigs, lie with 
bare boughs pointing outwards, trunk parallel to trunk. A web 
of barbed wire has been spun among the boughs, the whole forming 
an ugly, if temporary, obstacle to an unsupported advance-guard. 

It was the second half of September. East and north-east 
of Paris progress by train was slow and uncertain, for the 
Commissaire had been right about the bridges. It was im- 
possible to get beyond Esbly on the Marne, no motors were 
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permitted on the roads except those which passed at high 
speeds everywhere, bearing staff officers to and from the front or 
transporting wounded to the base hospitals in and beyond Paris. 
The railway sidings were crowded with troop trains, mostly empty, 
but some occupied by wounded or unwounded. On one train of 
open trucks could be counted eighteen German field-guns, taken 
on the retirement from the Marne and now on their way to Vincennes. 
Within a dozen miles from leaving the railway the field of battle 
was reached. Inquiries seemed to show that it would be impossible 
to proceed for any distance into the ‘ zone militaire.’ No permits 
were being issued, and the presence of spies made it necessary to re- 
gard every foreigner as a suspect, a very reasonable and proper pre- 
caution which might have been taken earlier with advantage. At 
first my luck held. I was able to make some progress ; sentries were 
kindly or stupid, officers occupied with more important affairs or 
deliberately easy-going and genial for the sake of an unofficial chat. 
In a small town, however, I was arrested at nightfall just after 
crossing the wreck of the iron bridge that now lies sprawling in 
the river, blown up at either end. Ladders had been hung down 
the broken roadway to the water’s edge and planks placed across 
the central gap. Marched between two French dragoons to the 
Commandant’s quarters in the railway-station, a crowd collected 
as we passed, and murmurs of ‘ Espion/’ indicated a rather 
unpleasant suggestion. Salutes, reports to various guards on duty 
outside followed, then a period of waiting in the custody of two 
sentries with bayonets fixed. Finally I was led into what seemed 
to be the station-master’s office transformed into military head- 
quarters. A  distinguished-looking officer, addressed as ‘Mon 
Général’ by the half-dozen officers who sat round, seemed to 
preside over the Court, and his examination was vigorous and 
almost interminable. In the middle of it I was led out and 
searched, but as I had taken the precaution of not carrying a 
revolver or even a map, nothing was reported to the Court except 
the discovery of a note-book in which I had jotted down roughly 
a few matters of interest on my way. The General bade me read 
what I had written, and I translated the first page into French to 
the Court. My hurried notes may have been sensible enough in 
themselves, but translated aloud to a roomful of splendidly uni- 
formed officers they sounded incredibly disconnected and foolish, 
and at the end of the page I paused, hoping they had had enough. 
Ensuite!’ roared the General, and I had to proceed; he had 
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been nettled, I gathered, at some of my observations which were 
frankly critical of certain points of French administration and 
equipment. There was worse to follow on those lines, and I should 
have liked to omit them. Perhaps I hesitated, for at a sign from 
the General a young officer took up a position just behind me, 
looking over my book as I translated. Whether he could read 
English I had no means of knowing, but judging it best to be on 
the safe side and to omit nothing, I went on to the end amid grim 
silence. At last it was finished; my old Foreign Office passport, 
dated some years back for use in Russia, which had been received 
at the outset with an incredulous ‘ Who knows, monsieur, how 
and where you obtained it ?’ was returned to me, and I was led out, 
still under guard, to await the result. Fortunately I had satisfied 
my examiners. ‘ Vos papiers sont en ordre ’ was the verdict, and the 
République Frangaise issued its precious ‘Priére aux autorités 
de laisser passer librement’ to the next town, signed by the Com- 
mandant d’armes, the distinguished-looking General. 

On other occasions I had great difficulty in persuading the 
officers in charge to allow me to proceed at all. One, an officer 
of Marines, Capitaine de Frégate he signed himself, corresponding 
to our rank of Commander, when signing my ‘ sauf-conduit,’ assured 
me that I should certainly be shot by the sentries as I did not know 
the countersign, and he had no intention of telling me what it 
was; but he alone showed any positive hostility, and, from what I 
heard afterwards from his own men, was notoriously rude and a 
bully. In many cases, indeed, once convinced that I was no spy, 
they received me with the greatest cordiality and kindness. One 
standing difficulty, however, always cropped up : ‘ Why are you here, 
and what are you doing?’ A very natural and proper question 
to put, but the true answer that I was there because I wished to see 
something of the war for myself proved singularly unconvincing. 
I accordingly fell back on another plea. ‘I have come to see whether 
I can find some officer friends of mine in an English regiment. 
Can you tell me perhaps, Monsieur le Colonel, where I might hope 
to find the — regiment ?’ This never failed. One was promptly 
put down as a mad Englishman, who, like all his kind, took pleasure 
in wandering about in dangerous country to see his friends. Nor 
did Monsieur le Colonel like to admit that he had never heard of the 


regiment, much less knew their position, and he would wave his. 


hand vaguely to the north and inform me with perfect courtesy 
that he believed they were somewhere ‘ ]a-bas.’ 
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At last, however, my luck failed me. Arrested at dusk in a 
small village, for official night begins at six p.m., I was taken to 
the Commandant. After explanations and the production of my 
safe-conduct viséd for the previous night, I asked for a pass to the 
next village. The distant boom of guns could be heard to the 
north, and wounded German prisoners had been passing through- 
out the day. He refused, politely but firmly. I then explained 
that if I could not go forward I must go back, if he would be so 
kind as to give me permission to return whence I came. With 
equal politeness he refused once more. ‘ What then do you pro- 
pose?” ‘You must remain here.’ ‘ But for how long?’ ‘I can 
place no limit upon your detention, Monsieur.’ The situation 
was unpleasant, for my holiday was over, and I was due to return 
to Paris. I spent the evening strolling about the village as far 
as the sentries posted on every road ; the moon was brilliant, but 
at last it set, and, feeling more than a little anxious, I scrambled 
over the wall of a house that had been partially demolished by a 
shell, out into the fields. An abandoned trench, which, like most of 
them, had been well lined with shocks of corn, made an admirable 
bed. But my chain of permits was broken. I had no evidence 
of military respectability for that night, and henceforth had to 
avoid towns or villages after six o’clock. However, the weather 
was perfect, trenches and haystacks abounded, and beyond getting 
more and more disreputable in appearance no hardship was 
involved as I worked my way west and south again towards Paris 
and the railway. 

By day no molestation had to be feared. Off the roads, 
away from the towns and villages, the fields over which the fighting 
had taken place were almost deserted. Agriculture had ceased. 
The harvest, cut just before mobilisation, remained ungathered, and 
noattempt seemed yet to have been made to get it in. The stubble- 
fields were littered with hay and straw, tossed and scattered every- 
where in waste and confusion. In one field ten haystacks could be 
counted, all deliberately burnt—mere black, charred masses. 
Farmsteads had suffered the same fate; barns, stables, even ploughs 
and harrows, and often the farmhouse itself having been fired. One 
such may be taken as typical. Only the walls remained. Even the 
dovecot had been destroyed. The owner, who had been absent 
when the enemy arrived, had lost some valuable horses, two motor- 
cars, and all his stock and stores. Yet he seemed to face the facts 
with composure. We explored the ruins of his house together. 
48—2 
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He was evidently a man of means, a kind of gentleman-farmer. In 
his bedroom, practically gutted, he picked up a cardboard box 
bearing the name of a brand of candles and the words ‘ made in 
Germany.’ ‘There you see,’ he explained triumphantly, ‘it was 
these crapules of Germans who have been here.’ I pointed out that 
so far as the box was evidence at all it was to the opposite effect, 
and that the words ‘made in Germany’ were only used for the 
English market; but though a well-educated man he was obdurate 
that the discovery proved German participation. In point of fact 
the Germans had actually occupied his farm and had no doubt 
picked up or carried with them a box destined for England, but as 
an instance of the triumph of the wish to believe over all obstacles 
the incident is characteristic. Many of the most terrible stories 
rest on no better foundation. We were passing the farm pond when 
he pointed to a cylindrical object appearing above the surface. We 
went down toexamine. The pond had been half filled with German 
live shell, whether abandoned in the exigencies of retreat or thrown 
away as faulty it was impossible to say. There was, however, 
other evidence to show that many shells for the German field 
artillery had failed to explode. 

Yet on the whole the artillery practice must have been superb 
on both sides. In places a piece of ground the size of a tennis-court 
in front of some trench is pitted with as many as a dozen shell-holes, 
each perhaps a yard deep in the soft brown earth, which is actually 
charred at the bottom. Fragments of shell and shrapnel bullets 
lie everywhere. The trenches seem to run for miles through the 
fields, roughly east and west for the most part. Round about the 
Marne they are all rudimentary and shallow, varying perhaps from 
three to five feet in depth ; some of the deepest have been covered 
with a protection against splinters and shrapnel, especially those 
near the roads, where branches cut by the shells from the poplars and 
apple-trees lining the sides of the road have been available. These, 
when strewn with earth, should provide fairly efficient shelter. 
When telegraph-wires are to be seen they hang, cut and tangled, in 
hideous déshabillé. Where trenches border the high-road even the 
telegraph-posts as well as all trees have been carefully cut down, 
to prevent their being used for ranging on. Bottles, cartridge-clips, 
oddments of uniform and accoutrements lie scattered about the 
trenches. Elsewhere you may trace the bivouacs by the remains of 
camp-fires and the litter of empty tins. Indeed the brands of bully 
beef and rations of all kinds made it a simple task to distinguish 
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British from French, French from German. Only in the case of 
some British bivouacs had any attempt been made to clear up before 
breaking camp, shallow pits having been dug in which Crosse and 
Blackwell’s jam-tins figured prominently. Indeed this British jam 
ration has played a prominent part in the campaign in France. 
Every other Frenchwoman tells you of it. That the common 
soldier should be fed on confiture is sufficiently amazing, but that he 
should receive it in such quantities that he can give it away in whole 
tins at a time to his French hostess or her children fairly staggers 
her imagination. 

Efforts were being made to collect such of the débris of the 
battlefields as might be of use, but owing to the distances involved 
it is slow work. Piles of saddles and bridles, bandoliers and water- 
bottles, unused cartridges and live shell, képis and helmets, knap- 
sacks and greatcoats have been brought together at the roadside, 
waiting to be sorted and removed when more important matters 
have been disposed of. Occasional fatigue-parties may be met on 
this work, and also the grimmer one of burying the dead, who at 
this time might still be found lying in the more distant fields. 
Near the villages and towns and by the roadside the frequent graves 
proved that this had already been done. Low mounds were they 
for the most part, that will surely have almost disappeared by the 
spring, but terribly obvious now with their fresh-turned earth. 
Crossed sticks, tied roughly together, or a few bunches of withered 
flowers, marked those of the French and British dead; where the 
enemy lie, for the most part an upright, or noteven that. Nearly all 
are nameless, save for those of an officer or two, with the numbers of 
their regiments. One epitaph only caught my eye: ‘Ici reposent 
deux Boches.’ The term ‘Boches’ is almost untranslatable, 
but it embodies a whole world of hatred, contempt, and disgust. 
Those who had not yet been buried were to be found scattered 
among the coppices and woods and half hidden by the tall-growing 
beetroot. The grey German uniforms prevailed, perhaps because 
the Allies had cared first for their own men. Yet the scarlet 
trousers and blue coats of the French were by no means absent, 
and the Turcos in particular seemed to have suffered cruelly. 
Among the German dead, shoulder-straps with the crimson V 
surmounted by a crown identified one at least of the regiments 
that had been chosen to lead the van towards Paris. 

Where French and German lay side by side the contrast of their 
equipment was more than striking, and the advantage was not 
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with our Allies. Even the layman could appreciate the marvellous 
forethought and care that had gone to clothe, arm, and equip the 
humblest German private. Every detail had been elaborated. 
Brains and money must have been prodigally expended in combining 
strength with lightness; the materials seemed always of the best. 
Compared with it the French equipment looked clumsy and heavy, 
almost cheap. In one of the remoter corners of a vast beetroot 
field lay the huddled form of a German officer. The struggle had 
been severe, for, completely untrenched, it seemed to have come 
under the shell-fire of a French battery posted by a wrecked sugar- 
factory on the not very distant skyline. Outstretched on his back, 
he was gazing skywards, his uniform stained round a bullet-hole 
in the right shoulder. Yet the sight of him was terrible, for his 
throat was cut from ear to ear. So much for all the materials for 
another atrocity story. The officer lies wounded and helpless 
with a bullet through his shoulder and is then foully murdered by 
a cut-throat enemy. By the merest chance, evidence of the truth 
lay close at hand. Within a few feet was the curved fragment of 
a rusty blood-stained shell which exactly fitted the jagged wound. 
Many of these ghastly stories, where not pure inventions to begin 
with, must surely admit of similarexplanations. Farther on, by 
the edge of a small pine-wood, a curious light-brown mass caught 
my eye. From a distance I thought it might be a large flat tent, 
but the age of the tented field has passed away. On closer inspection 
it proved to be the wreck of a French aeroplane, the wings crushed 
and bent into fantastic shapes, the engine half-buried in the ground. 
Of the occupants there was no sign. There were bullet-holes in 
the tough glazed canvas covering the planes, but there was no 
evidence to show whether hostile attack or an accident had brought 
about its fall. 

Such towns and villages as have come under severe shell-fire 
present a most extraordinary appearance. The destruction is 
not universal; it is capricious, arbitrary, and fortuitous. There 
is nothing that in the least resembles Messina after the earth- 
quake, nothing even that can parallel the deliberate and methodical 
incendiarism that left delightful Senlis an almost unbroken line 
of blackened and roofless ruins. The bursting effect of a shell 
among solid structures seems incalculable. Here it will explode 
and tear off in jagged splinters an enormous tree-trunk, there it 
will drill a neat three-and-a-half-inch hole right through it. In 
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one house the floors from top to bottom will be cleared right out, 
in another the front only will be removed, leaving the interior 
and most of the furniture intact. With such sights experienced 
or anticipated the people of the countryside and smaller towns, 
fiom the Mayor and Prefect to the humblest peasant, had mostly 
fled, and were only just beginning to return timidly to their homes. 
Some had tried to protect their belongings by fierce threats, chalked 
valiantly upon door or shutter. ‘Mort au voleur,’ one read, or 
‘Les pilleurs seront fusillés sur place.’ Empty words for the 
most part, for the pillaging by the invaders has to be seen to be 
believed. Those few who awaited their arrival describe them 
as calling out ‘ Brod, Brod’ as they entered a village, and they 
seem to have been generally famished. But where you find a 
baker’s or butcher’s shop emptied of its supplies, go beyond the 
front shop into the humble living- and sleeping-rooms of the owner 
and his family, and you will find wanton destruction everywhere— 
pillows and mattresses cut to pieces, mirrors and pictures hacked 
and slashed, tawdry and worthless ornaments broken, and the 
poor contents of drawers and cupboards strewn over the floor and 
trampled underfoot. By way of contrast, the behaviour of the 
French and British troops seems to have been admirable. 

The French private soldier is full of confidence and courage. 
To the non-expert eye he seems to labour under certain disadvan- 
tages of uniform and outfit generally, but his spirit is magnificent. 
The French officer is always and everywhere a gallant gentleman, 
But, again speaking as a layman and as one ignorant of military 
affairs, in conversation he sometimes gives an impression of 
vagueness ; his knowledge of distances and heights and positions 
seemed, to my untutored mind, somewhat to seek. His staff 
maps were good, but were not always to hand when wanted to 
illustrate a point or decide a route. The temper of our own men 
seemed inimitable. Lost units still came wandering in asking for 
news of their batteries or regiments. A W. and G. taxi-cab 
accosted me at cross-roads a hundred miles from Paris, pulling 
up suddenly with wheels locked to shout an imquiry in broad 
Cockney: ‘I say, which is the road to Paris?’ Two artillery- 
men and a Highlander, all in the best of spirits, were being 
thus sent back to Paris to rejoin. The driver, a French 
soldier, knew nothing of his road, for, as he explained, he came 
from Finisterre. There was no grumbling to be heard even in 
a crack Territorial regiment engaged in the useful but unsavoury 
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occupation of scavenging, including the burning and burying of 
dead horses and cattle. 

The British soldier as seen in these surroundings seems to 
pass through three stages, where at least, as in the case of many 
of the men, they had had no previous war experience. The first of 
these stages, judging from the conversation of those encountered, 
was that of the youthful enthusiast who welcomed all hardships . 
and discomforts as joys incidental to a picnic, in itself a sheer 
delight. The open-air life, the change of scene, appealed irresist- 
ibly to his instincts. But novelty passes off, and in the second 
stage he is accepting all that comes, the rough and the smooth 
alike, as part of the game, part of the ordinary life in fact, nothing 
to talk about even. Only in a few cases of men who had been 
through it all from those first days of the retirement from Mons, 
back to the Marne, forward again to the Aisne and the deep trenches 
under constant shell-fire, could the last stage be noted—that of 
clear recognition of all that must be involved in defeating a 
numerous, brave, and well-armed enemy. But here too the under- 
lying spirit was the same as that of the newly arrived Territorial— 
a spirit of determination to see the thing through and perfect 
confidence as to the final issue. 


Rosert C. Wirt. 


























WITH WIDGEON AND MALLARD. 


THE widgeon is a bird which offers a better challenge to the fowler 
than any of his kind. He is, of course, by far the most common 
of the sea-living or shore-living ducks, and he is never easy of 
approach ; the rising shot when you see his grey back is very 
rare. He is therefore the king of all ducks, not even excepting 
the mallard. 

Shooting widgeon, like shooting geese, has in it much of the 
elements beloved of the big-game hunter. Especially is this the 
case when the shooting is done upon lochs. Here you have the true 
pursuit of the wild creature undertaken in the proper conditions. 

Imagine that we are driving along a road in one of the Outer 
Hebrides, and slowly coming to the head of a steep incline. On 
one side are the telegraph-wires through which the wind, laden 
with the scent and sting of the Atlantic, blows its thin note. 
Beyond this and the road is no sign of life at all; but on the north, 
where the country falls away to a lower level, vast areas of heather, 
long unburned and now giving harbourage to an ever-lessening 
stock of grouse, stretch to the chiaroscuro of the hills. 

Before we reach the top of the incline we stop the trap, and 
leaving the horse in charge of our single companion, walk over the 
hill. As we do so, a vast prospect unfolds itself, the dark heather 
merges into the silver sand, and beyond that the ocean lies like a 
floor of winking steel. But between us and it, three miles away, 
a dozen lochs lie embosomed in the dark heather. 

We sit down upon a milestone and carefully examine the nearer 
and then the farther surfaces. The nearest is tenantless, but on 
two of the others we find the little dark-looking dots we desire. 
On the first they are well out in the centre, a hundred and fifty 
yards from shore ; but on the next they have collected in a narrow 
neck and the bulk of them are not thirty yards from land, while 
some are even nearer. We return to the trap and explain the 
situation. The faithful henchman departs to put up at a fishing 
village on the back-trail, while we and a dog go forward to try the 
widgeon. 

The dog is well used to the procedure, and has been taught long 
ago on summer evenings when stalking rabbits to lie down and wait 
while a stalk is in progress. Nor does he come to gun fire, but to 
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a waved handkerchief. Soon he is left to lie down, and we proceed 
on a long wet crawl. For two hundred yards all goes well, but 
then comes the crux of the problem, an open space to cross. Five 
or six of the widgeon are in full view, and we lie still and wait to 
see if they will not join their fellows under the bank. At length 
two of them do, but the other four remain obstinately within 
sight. Then they are joined by others, until finally all the widgeon 
are out in the middle again. We crawl away, and, going back to 
where the dog lies, are joined by Farquhar the ghillie. ‘I thocht 
ye’d got intae them,’ said he; but now he agrees that there is 
nothing for it but to move them. We know this loch well and their 
line of flight. If Farquhar shows himself on the far shore, the 
widgeon will rise and fly up the centre of the loch, and their exit 
to the sea will very likely be made over a couple of small islands. 
We carry out our plans on this assumption. Farquhar shows 
himself, I hide behind the larger island, the widgeon rise, but they 
do not pass over the twin islands at all. Instead they swing back 
and go out about a hundred and twenty yards wide of Farquhar. 
They have caused us to lose just fifty-five minutes of the short 
winter day. 

But we will not continue. Suffice it to say that widgeon- 
shooting on Highland lochs is a very difficult pursuit in which to 
attain much success. I can conceive it boring the expert marks- 
man, who is no more than marksman, positively to death. ‘ Fun!’ 
remarks such an one— Fun! [I have lain on my stomach in 
soaking heather and stared at distant ducks through a screen of 
grass and heather till my eyes ache. I have crawled down a burn 
and covered my best Purdey gun with moss and grit and scratches. 
I have fired eight cartridges at an average range of over fifty yards 
and I have shot two widgeon—as you call them. Let us go home. 
It has already been raining for three hours.’ 

Although widgeon are very early movers, often leaving their 
night feeding-grounds just before any sign of dawn, yet they will 
sometimes remain resting on lochs until quite late in the day. Why 
they choose one loch to rest upon and never visit another it is 
impossible to say, as their choice is often to all appearance quite 
arbitrary. There are lochs teeming with food: and lying between 
other lochs much favoured by widgeon. into which no widgeon will 
ever come. These are things which no man can explain to the 
satisfaction of any other man, though he may nurse a theory of his 
own. 
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When widgeon first arrive, which is in the first week of 
September, little parties of five or six sometimes go to the inland 
lochs. I have seen such parties two years running on the first of 
September on a loch in North Uist. Nor did these birds go to the 
shore at all during the first few days. 

Widgeon are one of the most hopeless of all kinds of ducks to 
shoot at flight time with any success. They come in very late and 
go out very early. Often as late a» ten o’clock at night the widgeon 
are still coming in, and in such cases almost the only hope of the 
shooter is moonlight; and even then, when everything is in the 
gunner’s favour, only an added measure of good fortune can bring 
him much success. 

Sitting out on the flats in some roughly improvised hiding-place 
for hours at a stretch is cold work in mid-winter, but if the feeding- 
grounds of the widgeon are at all concentrated, it is well worth a 
trial. As a rule; however, widgeon feed over wide areas, and 
though the night-shooter may see fifty and hear two thousand he, 
may not have occasion to fire four times. Yet night-shooting is 
glorious fun. The sights and the sounds, the swish of wings, 
the stars, the moonlight, and the excitement are delightful to the 
lover of nature. What is not so delightful is the rheumatism 
which too much indulgence in these things brings in later years. 

The same may be said in a somewhat lesser degree of another 
method of widgeon-shooting, and one which offers chances of success 
less uncertain. This is lying out on promontories. 

My mind’s eye sees at once an island containing five deep bays. 
At its western end a long headland juts out toward the mainland, 
here divided by a channel not half a mile in width at full tide, and 
much less at neap tide. The tide also as it goes back exposes 
splendid feeding-grounds, and at all stages widgeon are to be 
seen there floating on the quiet water, or sitting on the margin 
of that sleepy western sea. 

Given a really rough day, no fowler could ask more than to be 
ensconced behind the ultimate rock of that promontory, while an 
attendant or other gunner advancing from the island’s eastern end 
moves all the widgeon up the narrow channel. The persecuted 
widgeon has the instinct to seek the open sea, and hardly a bird that 
rises but will fly within a hundred yards of the hiding-place upon the 
vromontory ; a good proportion will fly over it. For half an hour 
there will be probable chances, and for five minutes a hot corner! 
You may have a dozen or fifteen down before the dog can go to do 
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his part, and then, if only the sea be rough enough outside, the 
widgeon will come back in little parties and big, higher this time, 
sometimes so high that a well-killed bird will crash into the water 
two hundred yards behind the gun that wrought his downfall. 
This is the ‘ poetry of sport.’ 

In the days of my youth, having read Colonel Hawker’s ‘ In- 
structions to Young Sportsmen,’ I was much struck by the crawling- 
carriage which is figured on page 394 of the sixth edition of that 
classic book. I had at the time been outwitted during all my 
earlier Christmas holidays by ever-present but unapproachable 
companies of widgeon, after which I had carried a huge hired eight- 
bore until everything but hope had flagged. The hiring of the 
eight-bore, the ammunition for it, and other incidental expenses 
had more than made away with my Christmas tips, so that it took 
time and eloquence to persuade a carpenter, who had allied himself 
to one of the servants of the house, to form a partnership; he 
to construct the crawling-carriage for five shillings, to be paid at 
Easter, and to receive half the bag of ducks and geese which 
should accrue during the remainder of the holidays. So the carriage 
was made, and I wheeled it away myself after dark one evening 
in the rain. Before dawn on the following morning I wheeled 
it through the sleeping town to the little railway-station, and it 
was not clear light before it stood on the sands. But it needs 
description. It was shaped like a wheelbarrow and had in all 
five wheels—one in front as in a wheelbarrow, the four others 
where the legs of the wheelbarrow are. It stood a foot from the 
ground, and its walls stood another foot. These walls were of 
narrow slats of wood. The system of progression was to lie on 
one’s chest in it and kick it along with one’s feet, which extended 
behind. In the garden of the carpenter it had worked, but now 
I found it very hard to make the seaweed which I hung about the 
walls stay on; but at length I had tied up my dog on the shore, 
and set out kicking myself along towards the distant widgeon. 
The sand was hard, but even then the narrow sheaths of the wheels 
sank in, and when I was two hundred yards or so away I was 
joined by my abominable dog, who had bitten himself free and 
came to me rejoicing. I had, therefore, to rise from the gun- 
carriage and take the dog back to a farm on the shore, where he 
was shut into a stable. Then once more to the shore, hot, ruffled, 
but full of hope. I was half a mile from the widgeon when mY 
gun fell into the sand, and perhaps half that distance when th? 
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near wheel came off. But the final débdcle was in some soft sand 
fifty yards or so farther on, where the crawling-carriage stuck 
hopelessly. There I lay hoping that the widgeon would feed in 
with the tide. Instead of that they went out to a sandbank, and, 
all hope gone, I fired the eight-bore at two oyster-catchers and 
killed one sitting. I gave the oyster-catcher to the carpenter 
and demanded wider wheels. He inquired when I was returning 
to school and made various difficulties, such as the cost of wheels 
and the uncertainty of getting them in time. Five shillings would 
have saved the situation, but the five shillings were not to be come 
by. At Easter I saw the body of the crawling-carriage in the 
carpenter’s garden. It was inverted, and a hen was sitting beneath 
it among some gooseberry-bushes. I never saw it again, nor have 
I since experimented with a crawling-carriage, though I would 
do so if I had a favourable opportunity. Geese, I think, could be 
killed in this way, and it would be easy to propel the carriage 
over the grassy lawns they love. But after one or two shots 
geese would not allow the carriage within a quarter of a mile. 

Another system of approach, sometimes though rarely tried 
in Britain, is taking cover behind a horse. I have seen this success- 
fully carried out in Spain; but there the marismas, which are the 
haunt of duck and widgeon, are also covered with fighting bulls, 
horses, and cattle, whereas the spots in Britain where a horse is a 
common object to wildfowl, though existent, are not so plentiful. 
Still, even curlew will let a cart approach in districts where year 
in, year out, the crofters gather the harvest of seaweed, and in 
such places something might be done ; but wildfow] become easily 
sophisticated and success would not last long, nor would it be very 
worthy or even interesting save as an experiment, though the 
opportunities of watching bird-life would be splendid. 

After the widgeon comes the mallard, though many will reverse 
that order, especially as the mallard, or common wild duck, is the 
duck of inland waters as well as a duck of the coast. Personally, 
I put the widgeon first, although, like other people, I have probably 
shot ten wild ducks to one widgeon. Far be it from me, therefore, 
to uphold the widgeon too strenuously. 

Some of the finest sport in Britain is to be had with mallard, 
provided, of course, they are really wild and not the tame birds 
which swim towards the keeper’s wife and refuse to rise and fly, 
even when the keeper waves his hat among them, shouting. Perhaps 
they rise and take a short and uneasy flight over the guns, and 
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when fired at seek sanctuary upon the lake by the cottage. These 
things will happen, but how different is the true wild duck at whom, 
after the first fortnight in August, you can hardly ever get an easy 
chance except by skilful manceuvring. 

There are many ways in which the mallard may be brought 
to bag, so many that on a good duck-shoot all of them could not be 
put into practice on a single day. There is, of course, the morning 
flight and the evening flight, the ordinary stalk in the reeds, the 
stalk in the loch, the drive and the waiting, when they fly into the 
corn. In addition, in stormy weather the mallard often comes 
to the shore of bays and spends his day upon some pond or pool 
of brackish water left by the receding tide among the rocks of the 
coast. 

There is a scene which the sight of a mallard often recalls. 

It is after breakfast and two guns are walking beside a stone 
dyke overlooking a field which, in its turn, abuts upon a loch. 
Last night, from that loch seven fine trout were taken, and the 
fisherman as it grew later heard the quacking of mallards in the 
large area of reeds, an acre or two in extent. It is late August, 
almost September, and all the month this loch and that patch of 
reeds have been left as a sanctuary in which the moulting fathers 
of the race have spent the first week of the month when they cannot 
fly, and since have hurried to it from all parts of the moor and 
marsh surrounding. And now this morning the time has come for 
them to pay toll for that security. 

It is a lovely day, pale blue is the sky, pale green is the turf, 
dark green the reeds, and dark, dark blue the peaty water which 
lashes the stony shores driven by the soft wind of the Atlantic. 
At one end of our loch is the hut of a crofter, its thatched roof 
surrounded with a necklace of huge stones attached by a rope and 
hung there to hold on the thatch when the winter wind raves over 
the desolate moors. Such a necklace of granite might Ymir, the 
giant of Niffelheim, have worn and flung as a sign upon this human 
habitation. At the other end of the loch, and a couple of fields 
away, the white face of the shooting-lodge is discernible. The 
ground rises sharply from the loch-side and we two guns take our 
places, I near the wall, and the other gun behind a hummock 
opposite the reeds. Then Donald, the ghillie, appears on the 
farther shore, and untying the boat from its moorings goes aboard. 
An oar creaks, up gets an old mallard. Straight over the other 
gun he goes. Bang! Itisas if some one had smitten him sharply 
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under the chin ; he dies in the air. At the report several duck rise, 
seven in all, and four snipe. We fire four barrels, a snipe and a 
duck bite the dust, both the other gun’s. And now Donald reaches 
the reed-patch. Two drakes come straight to me, low as low 
grouse. Both fall. They are easy shots. And now the mallards 
rise in dozens and go over the other gun. Would I were fifty © 
yards on either side of him, for, except that now and then a 
snipe breaks back, nothing comes my way. But I have the fun 
of watching. The other gun is shooting quite brilliantly. The 
ducks rise and pass towering high above him, and in mid-air receive 
an instantaneous death. At the end I pick up my two mallards, and 
count six cartridges that spent their charges in the wake of various 
high snipe without result, while the other gun has ten mallards, 
a duck, and two snipe. The old birds have paid for their sanctuary. 

Next we move on, and passing under the shoulder of the mound, 
open out a loch surrounded with reeds and indented with bays. 
At its far end a wall of reeds shows the vicinity of the Big Bog, one 
of the best wildfowling-grounds in the British Isles. We shall come 
to it later. At the moment we toss for sides, and it is the other 
gun who has to cross over, while I remain where Iam. He has a 
full half-mile to go, and while he is walking let us sit down and take 
in the prospect. On my side wild tussock-covered land rises from 
the loch-side to a stone dyke, from which two other stone dykes 
run down at right-angles to the water. Many a time have those 
dykes screened the approach of the gunner. In winter this side 
of the loch is not very good snipe ground, as the reeds are covered 
with water and only here and there a few snipe sit in the open on 
the margin of the loch. But now, in the early autumn, one ought 
to get a duck or two and some snipe. The farther side, to which 
my comrade has gone, contains the best snipe ground on the shooting. 
There, by that low wall, I well remember seeing seven snipe fall ere 
the gun who wrought their downfall moved from the spot where his 
first cartridge was fired. Beyond that again is an island, and 
behind it again the ruins of the old kirk crown a hill, and against 
the sky one can discern the tombstones of the last century. About 
it and on the hither side of the hillock are crops of corn in stook, 
and of potatoes ; a flock of plover are sweeping over it, and the air 
resounds with the shrilling of curlew, of which I can see a flock some 
five hundred strong sitting on the island below the old kirk. The 
waters of the loch are lazy with weed, and only here and there does 
& clear pool show a winking eye to blue heaven. In these pools lie 
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good trout. In fact, one year the score of fish taken from them 
averaged within an ounce of two pounds apiece. 

The other gun, with the attendant figure of the ghillie, has now 
got round the loch and has begun to walk the outlying snipe ground. 
He fires two shots and bags the snipe ; the first shot puts up a lot 
of six widgeon from the far end of the loch. They circle back to 
Dunscaur, the loch of reeds. It is at this moment that a large flight 
of peewits, and with them fifteen or a dozen golden plover, swing 
over and settle on the island. I rise and make signs to the other 
gun, who waves his hand in reply and begins to approach in the 
direction I indicate. I take out a glass and watch him. I can see 
the crested heads of the lapwings, but no sign of the golden plover, 
which are over on the other side of the rise. The other gun crawls 
up, and I hear both barrels, but it is impossible to see the result or 
results of the shot. And now we begin to walk our different shores. 
Here there is a whisp of snipe, there a duck, and a dozen times one 
sinks down behind the nearest stone or tuft when a curlew or a 
flock of plover seems to be approaching. Thus we come to the 
Big Bog. The Big Bog is a place of memories, thick as currants on 
a stalk. It was here that Donald, the ghillie of a bygone day, 
informed one unfortunate sportsman, by whom he was not attracted, 
but who had rented the place with gold of Glasgow, that ‘ you 
juist went straight forward and it wasna vera deep.’ History tells 
how he of Glasgow was hauled out later with ropes. 

Indeed, when all is said and done, the Big Bog is a spot where it 
behoves one to be careful. Into certain parts of it you cannot go ; 
in others you have to pay the price, which means reeking mud to 
the waist. In the days of my youth I was wont to go straight 
through it, since at that period of life it is hard to recognise that in 
snipe and duck shooting, as in other things, physical effort is not 
everything. How many times, how many hundreds of times, have 
I not found the air above me torn with complaining snipe, while a 
dozen mallard and teal sprang from the pools around, just as I sank 
to my middle in the mud and reeds, and from a hopeless position, one 
foot perhaps buried twelve or eighteen inches deeper than the other, 
I fired the hopeless, or almost hopeless, shot, which was often more in 
the nature of a salute than anything else. Now we rarely walk 
the Big Bog, but line up instead along the reedy loch shore beneath 
the old kirk, while David and John, armed with clappers made of 
packing-case boards, drive the birds over us. By this manceuvre 
the old peppering or plastering of rising duck is done away with, 
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and though we do not get as many snipe, we often get some ‘ butter- 
flies "that is, snipe killed literally thirty-five or forty yards up, 
which come down with wings still spread. 

It was in the Big Bog that David the valet, a good sportsman, 
always ready to get up before daylight to drive geese or to take his 
chance in the Big Bog, once found himself in a very bad place, the 
mud up to his shoulders and with a good chance of sinking farther. 
At his cries I ran to his assistance, and approaching through the 
reeds saw him striving to lift himself from the clinging mud; and 
when he failed and paused for breath, I heard the ghillie, who was 
squatting on his haunches in safety near by, say with an air of 
finality, “ Ay, David man, ye’ll never lay a tea again !’ 

Such is the Big Bog in early autumn when the reeds are green 
and high, and save for the stream which flows through the centre 
of it there are but a dozen pools orso. In these pools the mallard, 
the teal, and the shoveller, of which last there are a good sprinkling, 
congregate, and stirred from thence by a pair of clappers and a 
hoarse voice they fly straight down for the loch, and each time the 
place is driven they fly higher. Later in the year there is no cover, 
the reeds are brown and beaten by the raving island winds, the bog 
is flooded, it is deserted by the ducks, but day and night is the home 
and sanctuary of some hundreds of grey geese, sometimes of bernicle, 
more rarely of a few white-fronts. At this time of year very few 
ducks are killed on the Big Bog. He who would be successful there 
must do his work before the sun is far over the hills, or after it has 
sunk in the angry sea. 

But enough of the Big Bog, and I shall not describe any shooting 
done there. In an arm of it I remember a very handsome dog 
belonging to one of my guests being drowned. He swallowed some 
of the black mud, and, though we got him out, he died. But 
hitherto the Bog has been no murderer, nor has it sucked down 
a human life. 

Very different to the cold long waits when flighting by the pool 
of the Bog are the lovely September evenings spent in the stooks, 
or better yet in the still standing corn. Here is the perfection of 
duck-shooting of the contemplative sort. In this kind of shooting 
I have never, as far as mallard are concerned, pushed an advantage 
home, though it is different with teal, which all leave later in the 
year—at least, they certainly do desert the Big Bog. 

It is easy enough to recognise when and where ducks are coming 
into the corn. Feather droppings and the ears destroyed are 
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certain guide. Give the ducks a week, and then go and sit back 
to wind in the high corn near by. As soon as the crofter or labourer 
‘homeward wends his weary way’ the ducks will begin to come in. 
It is wiser not to fire at the first two parties. Let them pitch. 
During the whole sunset hour the ducks will continue to come in, 
and you can make the shooting as easy or as difficult (both within 
limits) as you will, The birds will, however much they circle, settle 
finally against the wind. This is the moment at which to kill all 
wild birds if a big bag be your object. The huge bags of wood- 
pigeons are ninety per cent. filled within twenty yards of the branch 
or spot on which they had determined to alight. But with ducks, 
if you want difficult shooting, turn the other way and face up wind. 
The ducks will come in very fast, will sweep in, in fact, ere they 
turn into the wind to steady themselves, and from your cramped 
position you will need all the quick swing you can command to 
bring them down. It is glorious sport. A blue evening sky, the 
rippling, waving corn, the gloom that precedes night makes a dusk 
upon the shores of the loch, the swish of wings, the solid face and 
deep-brown eyes of the old dog, about whom you have no illusions, 
or the brighter eyes of the young one, concerning whom you 
perchance have many, and when the sun is long gone and the ducks 
become dark cloves against the patches of fading brightness. And 
now that it is dark, you can hear the ducks, you can see them no 
longer. You rise; you have fifteen gathered, and two you think 
are down, which were too far off to send the dog for during the 
flight. Yousendhimnow. Hesucceedsand retrieves both. Then, 
heavily laden, but ballasted with a great content, you walk off to 
the Lodge. Long lies the way, for you have to skirt great areas 
of marsh. 

Once, after a late September corn-shoot, a thick fog came down, 
and it took two hours of feeling and touching to find the path ; but 
to-night it is clear, the stars are out, the smoke of peat redolent of 
many memories arises from the cottages, and presently a hot bath 
and a glass of sherry complete the perfection of content. At dinner 
you discuss the morrow’s plans. Shall we have the boat and go 
to Deasker or Causamull, or even distant Haskeir, where dwell the 
mighty seals, or shall we try the inland heather country, or the 
geese upon the promontory ponds? Shall we get up at four or 
shall we leave it till after breakfast ? These are the discussions 
over the coffee. And then a pipe in the moonlight among the midges, 
and so to bed to dream until we arise on the morrow. 
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Forgotten is London and the smell of asphalt, the desk is a far- 
off memory, the newspaper comes like a message from a forgotten 
state of things. It is rarely necessary to write a letter, and hands 
hardened with gun and sail and oar close clumsily upon the pen. 
All this is good, and in it we forget the day when the collars will be 
put on the dogs and the luggage on the cart, while we, mounting 
the trap, shall drive through the plover-haunted land past the isle 
of Kirkibost, the isle of geese, and then, turning, leave behind the 
open sandy lands and plunge into the dark hills, and so steering 
by the grim Mount Eval come to Lochmaddy, a kind of Venice of 
the Hebrides, in that men and women visit it by boat, and there, 
after hearing who has caught what at the Hotel, aboard the steamer 
for eighteen hours of the Minch and ocean. It has its uses, even 
this journey, for it takes the mind from what one is leaving. Late 
the next night, perchance, as one drives through the lighted streets 
and sees the placards of London and the white faces, the hum, the 
roar, the ten thousand solicitations of shop and theatre, one goes 
back in thought—the Lodge is dark, the little round grass patch 
in front is soaked in dew, the loch reflects the stars. Far up, far 
up beneath them all, there is a noise like a wise man inarticulate. 
The grey geese are flighting from Cuirheara. 


H. Hesketu PricHarp. 
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Ir was April, and in his little bedroom in the Muswell Hill boarding- 
house, where Mrs. Morrison (assisted, as you found out later, by 
Miss Gertie Morrison) took in a few select paying guests, George 
Crosby was packing. Spring came in softly through his open 
window ; it whispered to him tales of green hedges and misty woods 
and close-cropped rolling grass. ‘Collars,’ said George, trying to 
shut his ears to it, ‘ handkerchiefs, ties—I knew I’d forgotten some- 
thing; ties.’ He pulled open a drawer. ‘Ties, shirts—where’s 
my list ?—shirts, ties.’ He wandered to the window and looked 
out. Muswell Hill was below him, but he hardly saw it. ‘ Three 
weeks,’ he murmured. ‘ Heaven for three weeks, and it hasn’t 
even begun yet.’ There was the splendour of it. It hadn’t begun ; 
it didn’t begin till to-morrow. He went back in a dream to his 
packing. ‘Collars,’ he said, ‘ shirts, ties—ties——’ 

Miss Gertie Morrison had not offered to help him this year. 
She had not forgotten that she had put herself forward the year 
before, when George had stammered and blushed (he found blushing 
very easy in the Muswell Hill boarding-house), and Algy Traill, 
the humorist of the establishment, had winked and said, ‘ George, 
old boy, you’re in luck; Gertie never packs for me.’ Algy had 
continued the joke by smacking his left hand with his right, and 
saying in an undertone, ‘Naughty boy, how dare you call her 
Gertie ?’ and then in a falsetto voice: ‘Oh, Mr. Crosby, I’m sure 
I never meant to put myself forward!’ Then Mrs. Morrison from 
her end of the table called out—— 

But I can see that I shall have to explain the Muswell Hill 
ménage to you. I can do it quite easily while George is finishing 
his packing. He is looking for his stockings now, and that always 
takes him a long time, because he hasn’t worn them since last April, 
and they are probably under the bed. 

Well, Mrs. Morrison sits at one end of the table and carves. 
Suppose it is Tuesday evening. ‘Cold beef or hash, Mr. Traill ’ 
she asks, and Algy probably says ‘ Yes, please,’ which makes two 
of the boarders laugh. These are two pale brothers called Fossett, 
younger than you who read this have ever been, and enthusiastic 
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admirers of Algy Traill. Their great ambition is to paint the town 
red one Saturday night. They have often announced their intention 
of doing this, but so far they do not seem to have left their mark 
on London to any extent. Very different is it with their hero and 
mentor. On Boat-race night four years ago Algy Traill was actually 
locked up—and dismissed next morning with a caution. Since 
then he has often talked as if he were a Cambridge man; the 
presence of an Emmanuel lacrosse blue in the adjoining cell having 
decided him in the choice of a university. 

Meanwhile his hash is getting cold. Let us follow it quickly. 
It is carried by the servant to Miss Gertie Morrison at the other 
end of the table, who slaps in a helping of potatoes and cabbage. 
‘What, asparagus again?’ says Algy, seeing the cabbage. ‘ We 
are in luck.’ Mrs. Morrison throws up her eyes at Mr. Ransom on 
her right, as much as to say, ‘ Was there ever such a boy?’ and 
Miss Gertie threatens him with the potato spoon, and tells him not 
to be silly. Mr. Ransom looks approvingly across the table at 
Traill. He has a feeling that the Navy, the Empire, and the Old 
Country are in some way linked up with men of the world such as 
Algy, or that (to put it in another way) a Radical Nonconformist 
would strongly disapprove of him. It comes to the same thing ; 
you can’t help liking the fellow. Mr. Ransom is wearing an M.C.C. 
tie; partly because the bright colours make him look younger, 
partly because unless he changes something for dinner he never 
feels quite clean, you know. In his own house he would dress 
every night. He is fifty; tall, dark, red-faced, black-moustached, 
growing stout; an insurance agent. It is his great sorrow that 
the country is going to the dogs, and he dislikes the setting 
of class against class. The proper thing to do is to shoot 
them down. 

Opposite him, and looking always as if he had slept in his 
clothes, is Mr. Owen-Jones—called Mr. Joen-Owns by Algy. He 
argues politics fiercely across Mrs. Morrison. ‘ My dear fellow,’ 
he cries to Ransom, ‘ you’re nothing but a reactionary ! "—to which 
Ransom, who is a little doubtful what a reactionary is, replies, 
“ All [want is to live at peace with my neighbours. I don’t inter- 
fere with them ; why should they interfere with me?’ Whereupon 
Mrs. Morrison says peaceably, ‘ Live and let live. After all, there 
are two sides to every question—a little more hash, Mr. Owen- 
Jones ?’ 

George has just remembered that his stockings are under the 
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bed, so I must hurry on. As it happens, the rest of the boarders 
do not interest me much. There are two German clerks and one 
French clerk, whose broken English is always amusing, and some- 
body with a bald, dome-shaped head who takes in Answers every 
week. Three years ago he had sung ‘ Annie Laurie’ after dinner 
one evening, and Mrs. Morrison still remembers sometimes to say, 
‘Won’t you sing something, Mr. ——?’ whatever his name was, 
but he always refuses. He says that he has the new number of 
Answers to read. 

There you are; now you know everybody. Let us go upstairs 
again to George Crosby. 

Is there anything in the world jollier than packing up for a 
holiday ? If there is, I do not know it. It was the hour (or two 
hours or three hours) of George’s life. It was more than that; 
for days beforehand he had been packing to himself; sorting out 
his clothes, while he bent over the figures at his desk, making and 
drawing up lists of things that he really mustn’t forget. In the 
luncheon hour he would look in at hosiers’ windows and nearly 
buy a blue shirt because it went so well with his brown knicker- 
bocker suit. You or I would have bought it ; it was only five and 
sixpence. Every evening he would escape from the drawing- 
room—that terrible room—and hurry upstairs to his little bedroom, 
and there sit with his big brown kit-bag open before him... 
dreaming. Every evening he had meant to pack a few things just 
to begin with; his tweed suit and stockings and nailed shoes, for 
instance ; but he was always away in the country, following the 
white path over the hills, as soon as ever his bag was between his 
knees. How he ached to take his body there too . . . it was only 
three weeks to wait, two weeks, a week, three days—to-morrow ! 
To-morrow—he was almost frightened to think of it lest he should 
wake up. 

Perhaps you wonder that George Crosby hated the Muswell 
Hill boarding-house ; perhaps you don’t. For my part I agree with 
Mrs. Morrison that it takes all sorts to make a world, and that as 
Mr. —— (I forget his name; the dome-shaped gentleman) once 
surprised us by saying, ‘ There is good in everybody if only you 
can find it out.’ At any rate there is humour. I think if George 
had tried to see the humorous side of Mrs. Morrison’s select guests 
he might have found life tolerable. And yet the best joke languishes 
after five years. 

I had hoped to have gone straight ahead with this story, but 
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I shall have to take you back five years; it won’t be for long. 
Believe me, no writer likes this diving back into the past. He is 
longing to get to the great moment when Rosamund puts her head 
on George’s shoulder and says—but we shall come to that. What 
I must tell you now, before my pen runs away with me, is that 
five years ago George was at Oxford with plenty of money in his 
pocket, and a vague idea in his head that he would earn a living 
somehow when he went down. Then his only near relation, his 
father, died . . . and George came down with no money in his 
pocket, and the knowledge that he would have to earn his living 
at once. He knew little of London east of the Savoy, where he 
had once lunched with his father; I doubt if he even knew the 
Gaiety by sight. When his father’s solicitor recommended a 
certain Islington boarding-house as an establishment where a man 
of means could be housed and fed for as little as thirty shillings 
a week, and a certain firm in Fenchurch Street as another establish- 
ment where a man of gifts could earn as much as forty shillings 
a week, George found out where Islington and Fenchurch Street 
were, and fell mechanically into the routine suggested for him. 
That he might have been happier alone, looking after himself, 
cooking his own meals or sampling alone the cheaper restaurants, 
hardly occurred to him. Life was become suddenly a horrible 
dream, and the boarding-house was just a part of it. 

However, three years of Islington was enough for him. He 
pulled himself together . . . and moved to Muswell Hill. 

There, we have him back at Muswell Hill now, and I have not 
been long, have I? He has been two years with Mrs. Morrison. 
I should like to say that he is happy with Mrs. Morrison, but he is 
not. The terrible thing is that he cannot get hardened to it. He 
hates Muswell Hill; he hates Traill and the Fossetts and Ransom ; 
he hates Miss Gertie Morrison. The whole vulgar, familiar, shabby, 
sociable atmosphere of the place he hates. Some day, perhaps, 
he will pull himself together and move again. There is a boarding- 
house at Finsbury Park he has heard of ... 


II. 


If you had three weeks’ holiday in the year, three whole weeks 
in which to amuse yourself as you liked, how would you spend it ? 
Algy Traill went to Brighton in August; you should have seen 
him on the pier. The Fossett Brothers adorned Weymouth, the 
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Naples of England. They did good, if slightly obvious, work on 
the esplanade in fairly white flannels. This during the day ; eight 
thirty in the evening found them in the Alexandra Gardens— 
dressed. It is doubtful if the Weymouth boarding-house would 
have stood it at dinner, so they went up directly afterwards and 
changed. Mr. Ransom spent August at Folkestone, where he 
was understood to have a doubtful wife. She was really his widowed 
mother. You would never have suspected him of a mother, but 
there she was in Folkestone, thinking of him always, and only 
living for the next August. It was she who knitted him the M.C.C. 
tie ; he had noticed the colours in a Piccadilly window. 

Miss Gertie went to Cliftonville—not Margate. 

And where did George go? The conversation at dinner that 
evening would have given us a clue; or perhaps it wouldn’t. 

“So you’re off to-morrow,’ Mrs. Morrison had said. ‘ Well, 
I’m sure I hope you'll have a nice time. A little sea air will do 
you good.’ 

‘Where are you going, Crosby ?’ asked Ransom, with the air 
of a man who means to know. 

George looked uncomfortable. 

‘I’m not quite sure,’ he said awkwardly. ‘I’m going a sort 
of walking-tour, you know ; stopping at inns and things. I expect 
it—er—will depend a bit, you know.’ 

* Well, if you should happen to stop at Sandringham,’ said Algy, 
‘ give them all my love, old man, won’t you ?’ 

*‘ Then you won’t have your letters sent on?’ asked Mrs. Morrison. 

‘Oh no, thanks. I don’t suppose I shall have any, anyhow.’ 

‘If you’re going on a walking-tour,’ said Owen-Jones, ‘why 
don’t you try the Welsh mountains ? ’ 

“T always wonder you don’t run across to Paris,’ said the dome- 
shaped gentleman suddenly. ‘It only takes——’ He knew all 
the facts, and was prepared to give them, but Algy interrupted 
him with a knowing whistle. 

‘Paris, George, aha! Place me among the demoiselles, what 
ho! I don’t think. Naughty boy !’ 

Crosby’s first impulse (he had had it before) was to throw his 
glass of beer at Algy’s face. The impulse died down, and his resolve 
hardened to write about the Finsbury Park boarding-house at once. 
He had made that resolution before, too. Then his heart jumped 
as he remembered that he was going away on the morrow. He 
forgot Traill and Finsbury Park, and went off into his dreams, 
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The other boarders discussed walking-tours and holiday resorts 
with animation. 

Gertie Morrison was silent. She was often silent’ when’ Crosby 
was there, and always when Crosby’s affairs were being discussed. 
She knew he hated her, and she hated him for it. I don’t think 
she knew why he hated her. It was because she lowered his opinion 
of women. 

He had known very few women in his life, and he dreamed dreams 
about them. They were wonderful creatures, a little higher than 
the angels, and beauty and mystery and holiness hung over them. 
Some day he would meet the long-desired one, and (miracle) she 
would love him, and they would live happy ever afterwards at—— 
He wondered sometimes whether an angel would live happy ever 
afterwards at Bedford Park. Bedford Park seemed to strip the 
mystery and the holiness and the wonder from his dream. And 
yet he had seen just the silly little house at Bedford Park that 
would suit them ; and even angels, if they come to earth, must 
live somewhere. She would walk to the gate every morning, and 
wave him good-bye from under the flowering laburnum—for I need 
not say that it was always spring in his dream. That was why 
he had his holiday in April, for it must be spring when he found her, 
and he would only find her in the country. . . . Another reason was 
that in August Miss Morrison went to Cliftonville (not Margate), 
and so he had a fortnight in Muswell Hill without Miss Morrison. 

For it was difficult to believe in the dreams when Gertie Morrison 
was daily before his eyes. There was a sort of hard prettiness there, 
which might have been beauty, but where were the mystery and 
the wonder and the holiness? None of that about the Gertie who 
was treated so familiarly by the Fossetts and the Traills and their 
kind, and answered them back so smartly. ‘You can’t get any 
change out of Gertie,’ Traill often said on these occasions. Almost 
Crosby wished you could. He would have had her awkward, 
bewildered, indignant, overcome with shame ; it distressed him that 
she was so lamentably well-equipped for the battle. At first he 
pitied her, then he hated her. She was betraying her sex. What 
he really meant was that she was trying to topple over the beautiful 
image he had built. 

I know what you are going to say. What about the girl at the 
A B C shop who spilt his coffee over his poached egg every day at 
one thirty-five precisely ? Hadn’t she given his image a little push 
too? I think not. He hardly saw her as a woman at all. She 
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was a worker, like himself; sexless. In the evenings perhaps she 
became a woman... wonderful, mysterious, holy . . . I don’t 
know; at any rate he didn’t see her then. But Miss Morrison he 
saw at home ; she was pretty and graceful and feminine ; she might 
have been, not the woman—that would have been presumption on his 
part—but a woman . . . and then she went and called Algy Traill 
‘a silly boy,’ and smacked him playfully with a teaspoon! Trail, 
the cad-about-town, the ogler of women! No wonder the image 
rocked. 

Well, he would be away from the Traills and the Morrisons and 
the Fossetts for three weeks. It was April, the best month of the 
year. He was right in saying that he was not quite sure where he 
was going, but he could have told Mrs. Morrison the direction. He 
would start down the line with his knapsack and his well-filled 
kit-bag. By-and-by he would get out—the name of the station 
might attract him, or the primroses on the banks—leave his bag, 
and, knapsack on shoulder, follow the road. Sooner or later he 
would come to a village ; he would find an inn that could put him 
up; on the morrow the landlord could drive in for his bag. . . . 
And then three weeks in which to search for the woman. 


II. 


A south wind was blowing little baby clouds along a blue sky ; 
lower down, the rooks were talking busily to each other in the tall 
elms which lined the church ; and, lower down still, the foxhound 
puppy sat himself outside the blacksmith’s and waited for company. 
If nothing happened in the next twenty seconds he would have to go 
and look for somebody. 

But somebody was coming. From the door of ‘The Dog and 
Duck ’ opposite, a tall, lean, brown gentleman stepped briskly, in his 
hand a pair of shoes. The foxhound puppy got up and came across 
the road sideways to him. ‘ Welcome, welcome,’ he said effusively, 
and went round the tall, lean, brown gentleman several times. 

‘Hallo, Duster,’ said the brown gentleman; ‘ coming with me 
to-day ?’ 

“Come along,’ said the foxhound puppy excitedly. ‘ Going with 
you? I should just think Iam! Which way shall we go?’ 

‘Wait a moment. I want to leave these shoes here.’ 

Duster followed him into the blacksmith’s shop. The black- 
smith thought he could put some nails in; gentlemen’s shoes and 
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horses’ shoes, he explained, weren’t quite the same thing. The 
brown gentleman admitted the difference, but felt sure that the 
blacksmith could make a job of anything he tried his hand at. He 
mentioned, which the blacksmith knew, that he was staying at 
‘The Dog and Duck’ opposite, and gave his name as Carfax. 

‘Come along,’ said Duster impatiently. 

‘Good morning,’ said the brown gentleman to the blacksmith. 
‘Lovely day, isn’t it? ... Come along, old boy.’ 

He strode out into the blue fresh morning, Duster all round him. 
But when they got to the church—fifty yards, no more—the fox- 
hound puppy changed his mind. He had had an inspiration, the 
same inspiration which came to him every day at this spot. He 
stopped. 

*Let’s go back,’ he said. 

‘Not coming to-day ?’ laughed the brown gentleman. ‘ Well, 
good-bye.’ 

‘You see, I think I’d better wait here, after all,’ said the fox- 
hound puppy apologetically. ‘Something might happen. Are 
you really going on? Well—you’ll excuse me, won’t you ?’ 

He ambled back to his place outside the blacksmith’s shop. 
The tall, lean, brown gentleman, who called himself Carfax, walked 
on briskly with spring in his heart. Above him the rooks talked 
and talked; the hedges were green; and there were little baby 
clouds in the blue sky. 

Shall I try to deceive you for a page or two longer, or shall we 
have the truth out at once? Better have the truth. Well, then— 
the gentleman who called himself Carfax was really George Crosby. 
You guessed? Of course you did. But if you scent a mystery 
you are wrong. 

It was five years ago that Crosby took his first holiday. He 
came to this very inn, ‘The Dog and Duck,’ and when they asked 
him his name he replied ‘ Geoffrey Carfax.’ It had been an in- 
spiration in the train. To be Geoffrey Carfax for three weeks 
seemed to cut him off more definitely from the Fenchurch Street 
office and the Islington boarding-house. George Crosby was in 
prison, working a life sentence ; Geoffrey Carfax was a free man 
in search of the woman. Romance might come to Geoffrey, but 
it could never come to George. They were two different persons ; 
then let them be two different persons. Besides, glamour hung 
over the mere act of giving a false name. George had delightful 
thrills when he remembered his deceit ; and there was one heavenly 
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moment of panic, on the last day of his first holiday, when (to 
avoid detection) he shaved off his moustache. He was not certain 
what the punishment was for calling yourself Geoffrey Carfax 
when your real name was George Crosby, but he felt that with a 
clean-shaven face he could laugh at Scotland Yard. The down- 
ward path, however, is notoriously an easy one. In subsequent 
years he let himself go still farther. Even the one false name 
wouldn’t satisfy him now; and if he only looked in at a neigh- 
bouring inn for a glass of beer, he would manage to let it fall into 
his conversation that he was Guy Colehurst or Gervase Crane or 
—he had a noble range of names to choose from, only limited by 
the fact that ‘G.C.’ was on his cigarette-case and his kit-bag. (His 
linen was studiously unmarked, save with the hieroglyphic of his 
washerwoman—a foolish observation in red cotton which might 
mean anything.) 

The tall, lean, brown gentleman, then, taking the morning was 
George Crosby. Between ourselves we may continue to call him 
George. It is not a name I like; he hated it too; but George 
he was undoubtedly. Yet already he was a different George from 
the one you met at Muswell Hill. He had had two weeks of life, 
and they had made him brown and clear-eyed and confident. I 
think I said he blushed readily in Mrs. Morrison’s boarding-house ; 
the fact was he felt always uneasy in London, awkward, uncom- 
fortable. In the open air he was at home, ready for he knew not 
what dashing adventure. 

It was a day of spring to stir the heart with longings and 
memories. Memories, half-forgotten, of all the Aprils of the past 
touched him for a moment, and then, as he tried to grasp them, 
fluttered out of reach, so that he wondered whether he was recalling 
real adventures which had happened, or whether he was but 
dreaming over again the dreams which were always with him. 
One memory remained. It was on such a day as this, five years 
ago, and almost in this very place, that he had met the woman. 

Yes, I shall have to go back again to tell you of her. Five years 
ago he had been staying at this same inn ; it was his first holiday 
after his sentence to prison. He was not so resigned to his lot 
five years ago; he thought of it as a bitter injustice; and the 
wonderful woman for whom he came into the country to search 
was to be his deliverer. So that, I am afraid, she would have to 
have been, not only wonderful, mysterious, and holy, but also 
rich. For it was to the contented ease of his early days that he 
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was looking for release ; the little haven in Bedford Park had not 
come into his dreams. Indeed, I don’t suppose he had even heard 
of Bedford Park at that time. It was Islington or The Manor 
House ; anything in between was Islington. But, of course, he 
never confessed to himself that she would need to be rich. 

And he found her. He came over the hills on a gentle April 
morning and saw her beneath him. She was caught, it seemed, 
in a hedge. How gallantly George bore down to the rescue ! 

‘Can I be of any assistance?’ he said in his best manner, 
and that, I think, is always the pleasantest way to begin. Between 
‘Can I be of any assistance ?’ and ‘ With all my worldly goods I 
thee endow ’ one has not far to travel. 

‘I’m caught,’ she said. ‘If you could——’ Observe George 
spiking himself fearlessly. 

‘I say, you really are! Wait a moment.’ 

‘It’s very kind of you.’ 

There, he has done it. 

‘ Thank you so much,’ she said, with a pretty smile. ‘Oh, you’ve 
hurt yourself ! ’ 

The sweet look of pain on her face ! 

‘It’s nothing,’ said George nobly. And it really was nothing. 
One can get a delightful amount of blood and sympathy from the 
most insignificant scratch. 

They hesitated a moment. She looked on the ground; oe 
looked at her. Then his eyes wandered round the beautiful day, 
and came back to her just as she looked up. 

‘It is a wonderful day, isn’t it?’ he said suddenly. 

‘ Yes,’ she breathed. 

It seemed absurd to separate on such a day when they were 
both wandering, and Heaven had brought them together. 

‘I say, dash it,’ said George suddenly. ‘ What are you going 
todo? Are you going anywhere particular ?’ 

‘ Not very particular.’ 

‘Neither am I. Can’t we go there together ?” 

‘I was just going to have lunch.’ 

‘So was I. Well, there you are. It would be silly if you sat 
here and ate—what are yours, by the way ?’ 

‘Only mutton, I’m afraid.’ 

‘Ah, mine are beef. Well, if you sat here and ate mutton 
sandwiches and I sat a hundred yards farther on and ate beef ones, 
we should look ridiculous, shouldn’t we ? ’ 
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‘It would be rather silly,’ she smiled. 

So they sat down and had their sandwiches together. 

‘My name is Carfax,’ he said, ‘ Geoffrey Carfax.’ Oh, George! 
And toa woman! However, she wouldn’t tell him hers. 

They spent an hour over lunch. They wandered together for 
another hour. Need I tell you all the things they said? But they 
didn’t talk of London. 

‘Oh, I must be going,’ she said suddenly. ‘I didn’t know it 
was so late. No, I know my way. Don’t come with me. Good- 
bye.’ 

‘It can’t be good-bye,’ said George in dismay. ‘I’ve only just 
found you. Where do you live? Who are you?’ 

‘ Don’t let’s spoil it,’ she smiled. ‘ It’s been a wonderful day— 
a wonderful little piece of a day. We'll always remember it. I 
don’t think it’s meant to go on ; it stops just here.’ 

‘I must see you again,’ said George firmly. ‘ Will you be there 
to-morrow, at the same time—at the place where we met ?’ 

‘I might.’ She sighed. ‘And I mightn’t.’ 

But George knew she would. 

‘Then good-bye,’ he said, holding out his hand. 

‘My name is Rosamund,’ she whispered, and fled. 

He watched her out of sight, marvelling how bravely she walked. 
Then he started for home, his head full of strange fancies. . 

He found a road an hour later, the road went on and on, it turned 
and branched and doubled; he scarcely noticed it. The church 
clock was striking seven as he came into the village. 

It was a wonderful lunch he took with him next day. Chicken 
and tongue and cake and chocolate and hard-boiled eggs. He ate 
it alone (by the corner of a wood, five miles from the hedge which 

captured her) at half-past three. That day was a nightmare. He 
never found the place again, though he tried all through the week 
remaining tohim. He had no hopes after that day of seeing her, but 
only to have found the hedge would have been some satisfaction. 
At least he could sit there and sigh—and curse himself for a fool. 

He went back to Islington knowing that he had had his chance 
and missed it. By next April he had forgotten her. He was con- 
vinced that she was not the woman. The woman had still to be 
found. He went to another part of the country and looked for her. 

And now he was back at ‘The Dog and Duck’ again.” Surely 
he would find her to-day. It was the time; it must be almost 

the place. Would the loved one be there? He was not sure 
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whether he wanted her to be the woman of five years ago or not. 
Whoever she was, she would be the one he sought. He had 
walked some miles; funny if he stumbled upon the very place 
suddenly. 

Memories of five years ago were flooding his mind. Had he 
really been here, or had he only dreamed of it? Surely that was 
the hill down which he had come ; surely that clump of trees on the 
right had been there before. And—could that be the very hedge ? 

It was. 

And there was a woman caught in it. 


= eg ee 


IV. 


George strode down the hill, his heart thumping heavily at his 
ribs. . . . She had her back towards him. 

‘Can I be of any assistance?’ he said in his best manner. 
But she didn’t need to be rich now; there was that little house 
at Bedford Park. 

She turned round. 

It was Gertie Morrison ! 

Silly of him; of course, it wasn’t Miss Morrison; but it was 
extraordinarily like her. Prettier, though. 

‘Why, Mr. Crosby !’ she said. 

It was Gertie Morrison. 

‘You!’ he said angrily. 

He was furious that such a trick should have been played upon 
him at this moment; furious to be reminded suddenly that he 
was George Crosby of Muswell Hill. Muswell Hill, the boarding- 
house—Good Lord! Gertie Morrison! Algy Traill’s Gertie. 

‘Yes, it’s me,’ she said, shrinking from him. She saw he was 
angry with her; she vaguely understood why. 

Then George laughed. After all, she hadn’t deliberately put 
herself in his way. She could hardly be expected to avoid the 
whole of England (outside Muswell Hill) until she knew exactly 
where George Crosby proposed to take his walk. What a child 
he was to be angry with her. 

When he laughed, she laughed too—a little nervously. 

‘Let me help,’ he said. He scratched his fingers fearlessly 
on her behalf. What should he do afterwards? he wondered. 
His day was spoilt anyhow. He could hardly leave her. 

‘Oh, you’ve hurt yourself!’ she said. She said it very sweetly, 
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in a voice that only faintly reminded him of the Gertie of Muswell 
Hill. 

“It’s nothing,’ he answered, as he had answered five years ago. 

They stood looking at each other. George was puzzled. 

“You are Miss Morrison, aren’t you?’ he said. ‘Somehow 
you seem different.’ 

‘ You’re different from the Mr. Crosby I know.’ 

‘AmI? How?’ 

‘It’s dreadful to see you at the boarding-house.’ She looked 
at him timidly. ‘ You don’t mind my mentioning the boarding- 
house, do you ?’ 

‘Mind? Why should I?’ (After all, he still had another 
week.) 

‘ Well, you want to forget about it when you’re on your holiday.’ 

Fancy her knowing that. 

‘ And are you on your holiday too ?’ 

She gave a long deep sigh of content. 

‘ Yes,’ she said. 

He looked at her with more interest. There was colour in 
her face; her eyes were bright; in her tweed skirt she looked 
more of a country girl than he would have expected. 

‘Let’s sit down,’ he said. ‘I thought you always went to 
Mar—to Cliftonville for your holiday ? ’ 

‘I always go to my aunt’s there in the summer. It isn’t really 
a holiday; it’s more to help her; she has a boarding-house too. 
And it really is Cliftonville—only, of course, it’s silly of mother 
to mind having it called Margate. Cliftonville’s much worse than 
Margate really. I hate it.’ 

(This can’t be Gertie Morrison, thought George. It’s a dream.) 

‘When did you come here ?’ 

‘I’ve been here about ten days. A girl friend of mine lives 
near here. She asked me suddenly just after you’d gone—I mean 
about a fortnight ago. Mother thought I wasn’t looking well and 
ought to go. I’ve been before once or twice. I love it.’ 

‘And do you have to wander about the country by yourself ? 
I mean, doesn’t your friend—I say, I’m asking you an awful lot 
of questions. I’m sorry.’ 

‘That’s all right. But, of course, I love to go about alone, 
particularly at this time of year. You understand that.’ 

Of course he understood it. That was not the amazing thing. 
The amazing thing was that she understood it. 
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He took his sandwiches from his pocket. 
‘Let’s have lunch,’ he said. ‘I’m afraid mine are only beef.’ 
‘Mine are worse,’ she smiled. ‘They’re only mutton.’ 

A sudden longing to tell her of his great adventure of five years 
ago came to George. (If you had suggested it to him in March !) 

‘It’s rather funny,’ he said, as he untied his sandwiches— I 
was down here five years ago——’ 

‘I know,’ she said quietly. 

George sat up suddenly and stared at her. 

“It was you!’ he cried. 

* Yes.’ 

“You. Good Lord!. .. But your name—you said your name 
was—wait a moment—that’s it! Rosamund!’ 

‘It is. Gertrude Rosamund. I call myself Rosamund in the 
country. I like to pretend I’m not the ’—she twisted a piece of 
grass in her hands, and looked away from him over the hill— the 
horrible girl of the boarding-house.’ 

George got on to his knees and leant excitedly over her. 

“Tell me, do you hate and loathe and detest Traill and the 
Fossetts and Ransom as much as I do ?’ 

She hesitated. 

‘Mr. Ransom has a mother in Folkestone he’s very good to. 
He’s not really bad, you know.’ 

‘Sorrys Wash out Ransom. Traill and the Fossetts ?’ 

“Yes. Oh yes. Oh yes, yes, yes.” Her cheeks flamed as 
she cried it, and she clenched her hands. 

George was on his knees already, and he had no hat to take off, 
but he was very humble. 

‘Will you forgive me?’ hesaid. ‘I think I’ve misjudged you. 
I mean,’ he stammered—‘I mean, I don’t mean—of course, 
it’s none of my business to judge you—I’m speaking like a prig, 
I—oh, you know what I mean. I’ve been a brute to you. Will 
you forgive me ? ’ 

She held out her hand, and he shook it. This had struck him, 
when he had seen it on the stage, as an absurdly dramatic way of 
making friends, but it seemed quite natural now. 

‘ Let’s have lunch,’ she said. 

They began to eat in great content. 

“Same old sandwiches,’ smiled George. ‘I say, I suppose I 
needn’t explain why I called myself Geoffrey Carfax.’ He blushed 
a little as he said the name. ‘I mean, you seem to understand.’ 
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She nodded. ‘ You wanted to get away from George Crosby ; 
I know.’ 

And then he had a sudden horrible recollection. 

‘I say, you must have thought me a beast. I brought a terrific 
lunch out with me the next day, and then I went and lost the place. 
Did you wait for me ?’ 

Gertie would have pretended she hadn’t turned up herself, but 
Rosamund said, “ Yes, I waited for you. I thought perhaps you 
had lost the place.’ 

‘Isay,’ said George, ‘ what lots I’ve got tosay to you. When did 
you recognise me again? Fancy my not knowing you.’ 

‘It was three years, and you’d shaved your moustache.’ 

‘So Ihad. But I could recognise people just as easily without 
it.’ 

She laughed happily. It was the first joke she had heard him 
make since that day five years ago. 

‘ Besides, we’re both different in the country. I knew you as 
soon as I heard your voice just now. Never at all at Muswell Hill.’ 

‘By Jove!’ said George, ‘just fancy.’ He grinned at her 
happily. 

After lunch they wandered. It was a golden afternoon, the very 
afternoon they had had five years ago. Once when she was crossing 
a little stream in front of him, and her foot slipped on a stone, he 
called out ‘ Take care, Rosamund,’ and thrilled at the words. She 
let them pass unnoticed ; but later on when they crossed the stream 
again lower down, he took her hand and she said, ‘ Thank you, 
Geoffrey.’ 

They came to an inn for tea. How pretty she looked pouring 
out the tea for him—not for him, for them; the two of them. 
She and he! His thoughts became absurd... . 

Towards the end of the meal something happened. She didn’t 
know what it was, but it was this. He wanted more jam; she said 
he’d had enough. Well, then, he wasn’t to have much, and she would 
help him herself. 

He was delighted with her. 

She helped him . . . and something in that action brought back 
swiftly and horridly the Gertie Morrison of Muswell Hill, the Gertie 
who sat next to Algy and helped him to cabbage. He finished his 
meal in silence. 

She was miserable, not knowing what had happened, 
He paid the bill and they went outside. {In the open air she was 
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Rosamund again, but Rosamund with a difference. He couldn’t 
bear things like this. As soon as they were well away from the inn 
he stopped. They leant against a gate and looked down into the 
valley at the golden sun. 

‘Tell me,’ he said, ‘I want to know everything. Why are 
you—what you are, in London ? ’ 

And she told him. Her mother had not always kept a boarding- 
house. While her father was alive they were fairly well off; she 
lived a happy life in the country as a young girl. Then they came 
to London. She hated it, but it was necessary for her father’s 
business. Then her father died, and left nothing. 

‘So did my father,’ said George under his breath. 

She touched his hand in sympathy. 

“I was afraid that was it... . Well, mother tried keeping a 
boarding-house. She couldn’t do it by herself. I had to help. 
That was just before I met you here. ... Oh, if you could know 
how I hated it. The horrible people. It started with two boarders. 
Then there was one—because I smacked the other one’s face. 
Mother said that wouldn’t do. Well, of course, it wouldn’t. I tried 
taking no notice of them. Well, that wouldn’t do either. I had 
to put up with it ; that was my life. ... I used to pretend I was 
on the stage and playing the part of a landlady’s vulgar daughter. 
You know what I mean ; you often see it on the stage. That made 
it easier—it was really rather fun sometimes. I suppose I over- 
played the part—made it more common than it need have been— 
it’s easy to do that. By-and-by it began to come natural ; perhaps 
I am like that really. We weren’t anybody particular even when 
father was alive. Then you came—lI saw you were different from 
the rest. I knew you despised me—quite right too. But you 
really seemed to hate me, I never quite knew why. I hadn’t done 
you any harm. It made me hate you too.... It made me want 
to be specially vulgar and common when you were there, just to 
show you I didn’t mind what you thought about me.... You 
were so superior. 

‘I got away in the country sometimes. I just loved that. I 
think I was really living for it all the time. . . . I always called 
myself Rosamund in the country. . . . I hate men—why are they 
such beasts to us always ?’ : 

‘They are beasts,’ said George, giving his sex away cheerfully, 
But he was not thinking of T'raill and the Fossetts ; he was thinking 
of himself. ‘ It’s very strange,’ he went on ; ‘ all the time I thought 
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that the others were just what they seemed to be, and that I alone 
had a private life of my own which I hid from everybody. And 
all the time you . . . Perhaps Traill is really somebody else some- 
times. Even Ransom has his secret—his mother. ... What a 
horrible prig I’ve been.’ 

‘No, no! Oh, but you were!’ 

“And a coward. I never even tried. . . . I might have made 
things much easier for you.’ 

*‘ You’re not a coward.’ 

“Yes, I am. I’ve just funked life. It’s too much for me,| 
I’ve said, and I’ve crept into my shell and let it pass over my head. 
..- And I’m still a coward. I can’t face it by myself. Rosamund, 
will you marry me and help me to be braver ?’ 

“No, no, no,’ she cried, and pushed him away and laid her head 
on her arms and wept. 

Saved, George, saved! Now’s your chance. You've been rash 
and impetuous, but she has refused you, and you can withdraw 
like a gentleman. Just say ‘I beg your pardon,’ and move to 
Finsbury Park next month . . . and go on dreaming about the 
woman. Not a landlady’s vulgar little daughter, but—— 

George, George, what are you doing ? 

He has taken the girl in his arms! He is kissing her eyes and 
her mouth and her wet cheeks! He is telling her... 

I wash my hands of him. 


V. 


John Lobey, landlord of ‘ The Dog and Duck,’ is on the track of a 
mystery. Something to do with they anarchists and such-like. 
The chief clue lies in the extraordinary fact that on three Sundays 
in succession Parson has called ‘George Crosby, bachelor, of this 
parish,’ when everybody knows that there isn’t a Crosby in the 
parish, and that the gentleman from London, who stayed at his 
inn for three weeks and comes down Saturdays—for which purpose 
he leaves his bag and keeps on his room—this gentleman from 
London, I tell you, is Mr. Geoffrey Carfax. Leastways it was the 
name he gave. 

John Lobey need not puzzle his head over it. Geoffrey Carfax 
is George Crosby, and he is to be married next Saturday at a neigh- 
bouring village church, in which ‘ Gertrude Rosamund Morrison, 
spinster, of this parish,’ has also been called three times. Mr. and 
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Mrs. Crosby will then go up to London and break the news to Mrs. 
Morrison. 

‘Not until you are my wife,’ said George firmly, ‘do you go 
into that boarding-house again.’ He was afraid to see her there. 

‘ You dear,’ said Rosamund ; and she wrote to her mother that 
the weather was so beautitul, and she was getting so much stronger, 
and her friend so much wanted her to stay, that—andsoon. Itis 
easy to think of things like that when you are in love. 

On the Sunday before the wedding George told her that he 
had practically arranged about the little house in Bedford Park. 

‘And I’m getting on at the office rippingly. It’s really quite 
interesting after all. I shall get another rise in no time.’ 

“You dear,’ said Rosamund again. She pressed his hand tight 
and... 
But really, you know, I think we might leave them now. They 
have both much to learn; they have many quarrels to go through, 
many bitter misunderstandings to break down ; but they are alive 
at last. And so we may say good-bye. 
A. A. MILNE, 














OUR CITY AND THE WAR. 


Ir is my fate, and my pleasure, to live just outside the smallest 
city in England. Frivolous people have been known to style it 
an ABC place, and to explain that by that they mean ‘ Army’ 
in allusion to our barracks two miles away, ‘ Beer’ in reference to 
our staple industry, and ‘Church’ in remembrance of the lovely 
cathedral round which our city clusters. Though it is the fashion 
nowadays to abuse the place where one’s lot is cast, our city, or 
village—whichever you choose to call it—is fair to the eye, and true 
to the heart, and I, at any rate, owe to it much kindness and loyalty. 
Its proper style in old and legal documents is the ‘ ancient and loyal 
city’; and I suspect that many of us contrast it with the 
preponderating importance of the great manufacturing town, 
less than a score of miles away, not to the advantage of the more 
modern growth. 

But since these peaceful days, a great outward change has come 
over our city. And at the same time, I feel that the spirit of the 
people is not changed, only deepened and intensified. The little 
place is full of strangers ; there is not aroom to be had. The Army 
Pay Department for five counties has its headquarters here, and 
officials can hardly get house-room. There are no lodgings vacant, 
and now there is literally not a house. This is all well known to 
me, because we took the last empty dwelling for Belgian refugees. 
A dozen people of different sorts and conditions met to discuss the 
question, and it quickly appeared that we could have got money for 
several such houses if they had been available. A sub-committee 
was then appointed for the following Sunday afternoon, to be held 
at the house in question. The rain poured down, the empty house 
was old; but in the midst of the cold, I suddenly felt a glow at the 
heart. Not only was the owner ready to let the house at half its 
usual rent, merely regretting that he could not forgo it entirely ; 
not only was our chief cabinet-maker ready to furnish the house 
entirely, providing beds for a dozen people and furniture for two 
big sitting-rooms; not only was Mr. Scott the auctioneer provided 
with a list of people who had promised their support, as the result 
of first-rate organisation on his part; not only were the Roman 
Catholic father and the Evangelical parish clergyman working to- 
gether as one man ;—but the tradesmen were calmly ready to pledge 
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their fellows, without a tremor lest they were going too far. ‘I'll 
put Brown down for a load of coal,’ murmured Mr. Scott; ‘ we 
needn’t wait to ask him. And Jones will do up the place a bit 
for them,’ still writing. Here I suggested that Jones, who was the 
builder we ourselves employed, should be asked, as he lived quite 
near, if he were ready to help; in deference to me, some one was 
dispatched to make a personal inquiry, quite unnecessarily, as Mr. 
Jones was as willing as Mr. Scott could wish him to be. And so 
the note-book got filled up: ‘ Smith will give the sheets and Turner 
the crockery, and we'll make a list of kitchen things for Tomlin 
to supply ’; and I returned home feeling that, in cost to the givers, 
our sacrifices compared ill with those of others. 

Two days later, I met three ladies at the now transformed house : 
Mrs. Ford, capable beyond the rest of us; Mrs. Stone, gentle and 
helpful ; Elsie Lennox, bright and hardworking. And so we four 
arranged what there was left to do (and the other three did it !). 
While they were making fires and airing beds, I and the head 
gardener brought the cart down full of the strangest assortment ; 
I felt acutely conscious that we looked like a rather untidy cottage 
removal. Pictures, fenders, and fireguards jostled each other ; 
kindling-wood and parcels of linen were separated by large Belgian 
flags; plants and soaps and brushes propped each other as best 
they could. One of our difficulties was our total ignorance of not 
merely when to expect the Belgians, but what to expect in the way 
of numbers and status. Would they, on the one hand, ruin with 
hideous and dirty muddle the pleasant and respectable dwelling we 
had prepared ? On the other hand, would they be white-fingered 
aristocrats for whom our arrangements could hardly be called 
ample ? It is not too much to say that I had nightmare that the 
worst had happened in both directions. I sighed as my children 
danced round the cart ; they hadnomisgivings. ‘ And oh, mother, 
you shall have all our toys for the Belgiums if you will only let us 
give them ourselves ; and you will tell them that the rabbit picture 
is ours, and the coloured cows, won’t you, and the flags too ? And 
grannie’s sent this crucifix from her bedroom ; and Mrs. Macgregor 
will send their supper cold for them to heat, or hot for them to eat 
at the last moment, just as they like,’ chanted the little girls in one 
breath. 

Well, we got everything ready and were told to meet them, and 
then a wire stopped us. I dared not ask Mrs. Macgregor about the 
meal, but I expect it found its way to English pensioners. Then 
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‘ headquarters ’ said they had at present only one family to dispose 
of ; it numbered seventeen and refused to be separated—would we 
take them? But this was beyond our powers, and at last another 
supper was prepared which really was eaten by a very nice family 
of eight, who came late one evening, tired but grateful, to enjoy 
our hospitality. I shall always remember that scene with its 
mixture of pathos and laughter : the grandmother with her patient 
smile, crossing herself reverently before she began her soup ; her 
daughter, with anxious gratitude, bustling about and showing a 
promise of capacity which she amply fulfilled later; the family 
parrot, which the man of the party assured me never drank, but 
shared whatever he ate—indeed, the bird was gobbling ham at the 
moment ; the tired little boy who still at table clung desperately 
to the Belgian flag which I had thrust as a welcome into his hand ; 
the tiny children dazed, as it were, into goodness. 

Mrs. Ford could not speak French, and therefore made up for 
it by charm and cordiality to the visitors, but she was horribly 
firm with me. ‘Tell them to wash up and leave everything nice,’ 
she commanded, ‘and explain that they must put out the gas 
carefully and see the fires safe before going to bed.’ At this moment 
a diversion was occasioned by the baby screaming suddenly and 
lustily. It was then found that it had lost the bit of indiarubber 
which it habitually sucked, and its mother smilingly stated that 
it must have been left in the train, and that she feared it wouldn’t 
sleep all night. ‘Then,’ said Mrs. Ford, turning to my friend Miss 
Lennox, ‘ you must bicycle to the town and get one.’ 

Poor Elsie looked at me. ‘ Haven’t you an old one ?’ she asked 
appealingly. 

I shook my head. ‘ Never had such a thing in the house!’ I 
answered solemnly. Mrs. Ford said encouragingly, ‘ You'll take 
no time on your cycle!’ but still Elsie lingered. ‘ Have they the 
thing it fastens to ?’ she asked. 

Even Mrs. Ford was at a loss, and I stared helplessly. 

‘I mean,’ said Elsie, ‘it has another part, hasn’t it, to fit into ? 

Suddenly it flashed on me. She thought it was the rubber end 
of the bottle! I explained that this was a dummy, just to soothe, 
and (if possible) to deceive the baby. Here an unexpected difficulty 
arose. Elsie refused to go. She said she couldn’t run round after 
a nasty thing like that ; what would people think? And, anyhow, 
what did I call it ?’ 

‘A comforter,’ said I. 
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‘They'll think I want a muffler,’ groaned Elsie. ‘Do you 
get them at the fancy shop ?’ 

‘No ; at the chemist’s,’ I replied; ‘ and ask for a dummy teat.’ 

‘Oh, Icouldn’t!’ wailed the girl; and I left her to Mrs. Ford, 
after severely remarking that as her mother was such a parish worker, 
and the babies of the poor always had them, I should not have 
thought she would make such a fuss. The result was the reappear- 
ance of Elsie quite soon with a screw of paper held proudly towards 
us. ‘Two!’ she said, ‘from the young man himself, out of his share 
of the profits.’ On this we separated ; even the chemist’s assistant 
was eayer to have a share in giving to the refugees. I went home to 
supply wants in the wardrobes, which I could do now that I had seen 
the sizes and conditions. A trunk full of things, which my maid was 
‘glad to see the back of,’ set up the family. They proved, clearly, 
worthy and industrious people, and finally laid to rest the fears 
that Mrs. Ford and I had indulged in that they might turn out most 
undesirable neighbours. Indeed, we were lucky; and this week 
their number is to be augmented by their own relations. At a 
village five miles off there are to be found truly awful samples, who 
make unedifying scenes for the native population. 

‘Oh, mother, what a lovely time we shall have between the 
Belgiums and the wounded !’ exclaimed my small daughter next 
day. ‘Is the new wing all ready now? When will our own dear 
wounded come ?’ 

I could not explain to the child that headquarters, and the 
R.A.M.C. and the V.A.D. of the Red Cross had all to be consulted, 
but I said I thought not yet. To console the two little girls, I 
promised to take them to the nursing-home. For I was going every 
day to see the ten Belgians there, whether I managed to get to the 
military hospital at barracks or the Red Cross hospital at Newford 
on the way. Truth to say, Newford needed the least visiting, for 
the Red Cross ladies were only a little less wonderful than the 
owner of Newford herself; and she was just a woman in a thousand. 
Her husband’s race had lived at Newford for centuries: one 
ancestor, at least, must have been a fine shot; for once during 
the Civil Wars he placed himself on the cathedral tower, when the 
Royalist close was being besieged, and shot dead the Parliamentary 
general on the other side of the moat—a big achievement for 
those days. 

The fine old place was transformed ; the ground floor has a long 
suite of sitting-rooms, each of them a ward, the capped and aproned 
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ladies indefatigable in their work. Here lay a man evidently enjoy- 
ing the situation. Triumphantly he pointed to an illustration in a 
weekly paper of a bridge being blown up; he had crossed it just 
before, and then had seen his own people destroy it. Presently, he 
drew from under his pillow a little purse ; in it was a photograph 
of two people, evidently husband and wife. This sad little relic 
he had taken off a German officer whom he had killed. Another 
man explained to me that he would be in hospital a long time : his 
horse, which had been shot under him, had rolled on him in its death 
agony ; his leg was broken, and he was taken prisoner. But he had 
escaped, and for two days and nights he had hidden under a bridge, 
pressed up against the masonry ; he held rheumatism in the joints 
but a light price to pay. In the great drawing-room—whose 
only relic of grandeur, besides its noble proportions, is the splendid 
marble chimney-piece—lay quite flat and still, a man in obvious 
pain. He seemed a little morose; but when he had told me his 
story, I was filled with surprise that he was not more so. He was 
wounded very severely in two places, and had been neglected from 
the first. ‘La Croix Rouge de Belgique, c’est connue par tout le 
monde; elle ne vaut pas ¢a. The ladies had better be at home: 
they occupy themselves solely with the officers. If one is gradé, 
well: if not, one may lie in one’s blood. And they take the place 
of les religieuses. Iam not, God knows, more religious than another ; 
but at least the sisters treat all alike in the matter of wounds. Here 
the ladies have saved me my life, and one has more than all one 
needs. But the journey! Sixty hours packed on a bare wooden 
bench—madame knows that our carriages are not like the wonder- 
fully comfortable English trains—with undressed wounds! I was 
swollen to an extent when I got to your barracks. And the shaking 
of the railway and the long wait on the ship! Oh, to see the end of 
France at last, after that awful journey! No, it was no one’s fault. 
The fresh troops going out must have the trains arranged for them, 
before the wounded can be sent back; the fighters must have the 
railway lines.’ And nothing so much as this simple statement of 
a soldier’s fate brought home to me the grim realities of war. 

As I was leaving, I saw a lady in ordinary dress; and when I got 
near, I recognised the mistress of the place, standing in her own hall. 
‘Oh, Mrs. Newford,' I said, ‘ how wonderful this is! But where are 
youand the children?’ ‘In the Lodge on the Barracks Road,’ she 
replied calmly. ‘No, it isn’t good of me; as Tom is in camp, it’s 
quite easy, and we both are glad to lend Newford. I don’t mind the 
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Lodge, and nurse is so good, and the children think it’s a picnic.’ 
And from this position I could not move her; there could be no 
credit in living in your Lodge and giving over your place if your 
country wanted it. And it was so nice to feel they could make thirty 
men and the Red Cross nurses quite comfortable. As I drove back, 
I wondered whether my friend Mrs. Richards was much behind her. 
She is the wife of our doctor, and shares with him the unselfishness 
which makes him more to his patients than merely the excellent 
medical practitioner that he is. They live in a good old mansion 
in the town; but few know that his people occupy a great house in 
the north that has been theirs for hundreds of years. Mrs. Richards 
has not a very easy time ; her mother-in-law shares the home, and 
the delicate old lady is failing now, and has to have a nurse com- 
panion, and her own sitting-room as well as the best bed- and dressing- 
room. There is a large family of small children, and none too much 
money. But my friend had her drawing-room to give—the one place 
in the house that was hers—and now there are five beds in it, and five 
cases so bad that they could hardly be left to the Red Cross if a 
doctor were not on the premises at night. ‘ But I can’t make them 
call me,’ groans Dr. Richards; ‘they simply won’t complain to the 
nurses for fear I should be disturbed ; they lie sleepless from pain, 
swearing that they’re comfortable. They’re heroes, that’s what 
they are.’ And the doctor, his own eyes bright with strain and 
circled with black lines, made his only complaint. ‘ Bissot came to 
us at first, you know ; both hands wounded, the right one smashed. 
Well, we took to him even more than to the others, but that hand 
got worse. If it could have been seen to at first, we could have saved 
it; but when we got him, it was touch and go. On Sunday tele- 
phoned to Lees to motor over for a consultation, and we took him 
to the nursing-home and operated in the theatre there. We took 
off the first two fingers of the right hand and a good deal of the hand 
itself ; it was a bad job. When it was over, he just touched me 
with the other hand—wounded and bandaged too, you know—and 
thanked me.’ Dr. Richards turned away, and it struck me that 
there was something to be said for the country that sent for the 
biggest man in the district, twenty miles off, to motor over on a 
Sunday afternoon to consult about a Belgian private’s hand—unlike, 
at any rate, La Croix Rouge de la Belgique. ‘ But it was hard to 
let Bissot go out of the house. Oh yes, Mabel’s glad to do anything. 
She nearly cried the first day, though. The Flemish one wouldn’t 
begin his breakfast, so we got the lively chap who speaks French 
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and Flemish to ask him why ; we thought he didn’t like it, perhaps. 
But it appears he was waiting to see if there was enough to go round. 
Wouldn’t take advantage. Illuminating, isn’t it? Yes, they’re 
heroes.’ Inodded, and the doctor wenton. ‘I hear you are writing 
their letters for those that can’t, at the nursing-home; matron is 
awfully glad.” But when I had occasion to speak to Miss Standish 
about Bissot’s letter home, we were both troubled. I had written 
for his inspection a very guarded epistle, both on account of the 
Germans and on account of the poor mother’s anxiety ; I had said 
his health was good, which was as far as I dared go about a man who 
suffered too much to sit up or get any natural sleep: I had said— 
with truth this time—that he was with those who had for himaffection 
and esteem, and that he wanted for nothing ; indeed, that he declared 
himself spoilt with kindness; and finally, that I was writing for him 
because he was seriously wounded in the right hand and lightly 
in the left. ‘See, madame, I know mother. If she reads this, she 
will say to herself, ““ They have taken his right hand off.” If it is 
not too much for madame’s great goodness to write the letter again, 
and to say lightly hurt in each hand?’ I promised at last, and 
though, as matron said, it was a dangerous lie, I thought sadly that 
the mother would probably never know; for how was my cobbler 
ever to go back, with no livelihood possible and probably no home ? 
As he said himself, ‘ I have heard that if one puts Belgium it offends 
them ; I would not bear to write it, but if madame puts Germany ? 
So few of our letters get replies. Il n’y a plus de Belgique.’ 

* Well,’ said Miss Standish, ‘as I told his lordship when he 
brought the grapes, I don’t want to run down my civilian fellow- 
countrymen; but I’ve been matron a good many years, and I 
never knew what pluck and gratitude meant until these people 
came. And clean! Worrying my life out to give them tooth- 
brushes the first night; generally, I have a fight to get that class 
to use them.’ Just then Miss Lennox, Elsie’s elder sister, quarter- 
master of the Red Cross, hurried to the back hall, where I had 
persuaded matron to sit down for a bit. ‘Oh, Miss Standish, 
it’s my day off at Newford, and I’ve had such a bit of luck! A 
Belgian priest, just over from Antwerp, stopped at our house 
when he saw the Red Cross. May I bring him to the patients ?’ 
But how difficult it is to help in this world! When I went with 
my little girl next day, I found great trouble. The priest had 
told the patient in the bed next to Bissot’s that his child was dead. 
The man’s temperature was up, he refused food, and his case was 
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critical. ‘ Why—oh, why,’ moaned Miss Standish, ‘ could the priest 
not have told me, so that when the man could bear it I might 
break it to him? And he was getting on better, even taking 
an interest in one of those French books you brought.’ When 
I went in, Bissot said in his gentle voice, ‘I think the priest was 
wrong. There are many children—how could he be sure? But 
it is useless to tell the poor father that he may be mistaken, for 
it is certain. Yes, I will tell him what madame says : it is perhaps 
better to leave him, as he feigns sleep. I am sorry madame will 
not let her pretty little girl come to-day, but it might [be painful 
to the poor fellow.’ 

So my daughter was consoled by going to the upstairs ward, 
where the patients were out of bed and better; the leading spirit, 
one Georges Leroy, there played her the ‘ Brabanconne’ on the 
gramophone ; and she talked to the men in her best French, to 
their large and unconcealed delight, telling them the story of 
their refugee compatriots and the ham-eating parrot. She proudly 
showed me two buttons from their uniforms; the little gift was 
strangely valuable to us. 

‘Oh, mother, when are our wounded coming ? and will they be 
like Bissot and Leroy ?’ and at last I thought it safe to explain 
what earlier I had not dared to speak of, for fear she should be 
subsequently disappointed. It seemed that we should help most 
by taking convalescents into our house from the nursing-home 
as they became well enough to dispense with skilled attention. 
We had grounds for them to walk in, and servants to wait on them, 
and so could spare the Red Cross for its real business of actual 
nursing. And, besides, we can talk French, and even now struggle 
a little in Flemish. So perhaps, after all, the children will share 
their home for a bit with Leroy, and later we hope for Bissot and the 
other men we are so proud to know. I finished by telling my little 
girl that Miss Standish is coming to see her pets installed in their 
new quarters with us. ‘Oh, mother, will she come like a nurse or 
like a person, dressed, you know ?’ was one of the many questions 
with which I was bombarded as we drove back. 

When we got home, I found our rector with my husband. Mr. 
Martin’s only son is at the Front. And somehow, I feel as if Mr. 
Martin himself, on one of the first Sundays of the war, had opened 
my eyes to see what the spirit of our city really was, when stirred 
to the depths of its being. For Mr. Martin, who in theory fought 
against the Scarlet Woman with unnecessary violence, began his 
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sermon by telling us that war, always sad in itself, was doubly 
so between Christian nations. 

‘I do not hesitate to say,’ continued the rector, ‘ that this war 
has hastened the death of that poor servant of God—that holy 
man, for so indeed I may call him—the Pope of Rome.’ Truly, 
we are all less narrow than we suspected or other people knew. 

And as the rector this evening reads us his son’s letter making 
only one complaint, I try to think that I am sorry that my sons 
are too young and their father too old for warfare. But I know 
that I am thankful, deep down in my cowardly heart. Young 
Martin’s one complaint is of want of sleep. ‘Oh, if we had men 
enough to relieve us, so that we could get a sleep! We can’t be 
efficient when we are almost mad for want of sleep. Human 
nerves won’t stand it.’ I think of the Belgians, with no country 
left to fight for, ready to go back to their lines. I think of our own 
country’s best blood spilt like water on the battlefield. But I 
think, too, of the long campaign of recruiting meetings, which my 
husband has held in the intervals of the heavy never-ending county 
business. We cry for a still better answer—for the men of England 
to enlist yet more quickly. Too many do not realise the danger. 
But some of us know the peril now; pray God, we may all do so 
before it is too late. And if these rambling notes of our little 
city’s life are not very interesting, they are at least absolutely 
true—simple fact with no embroidery of fancy. 


DoroTHEA CHARNWOOD. 




















ON UNBENDING OVER A NOVEL. 


How many serious persons read novels as a relaxation—not neces- 
sarily good novels, and not necessarily bad novels, but novels in 
the lump? I have an idea that in this direction a capacity for 
simple amusement has been given to serious men which has been 
denied to serious women, although this is a guess, and does not at 
first sight seem to coincide with accepted opinion. For women 
are commonly said to be the main support of the novelist, and from 
Lydia Languish onwards the women against whom the humorous 
writer or depreciatory observer wants to score a point are generally 
depicted as hardened novel readers. The novel reading of women 
which is thus condemned, however, is not the novel reading of serious 
persons as a relaxation. This is no unbending over make-believe 
adventures of intelligences which in the business routine of life must 
be kept tightly strung up. I am not questioning what the number 
of uncritical readers may be, who are uncritical because they can 
benothingelse. This number is of great importance to all publishers 
and to many authors, but my curiosity refers to serious persons only, 
By serious persons grumpy or priggish ones are not implied, but 
rather people who are engaged daily and regularly in hard and 
responsible work—work which keeps their attention fixed for long 
spells of time, and often anxiously ; people for whom life is real, 
and who know the importance of being earnest. I wonder how far 
it is common for these people te read novels of all sorts; I doubt 
if they are satisfied with the supply which they receive; and if 
the number of these readers is greater than is usually supposed, is 
it not an indication of remissness that authors and publishers do 
not take the matter with some eagerness into their consideration ? 
The hint that there may be a difference in the matter of novel 
reading between a man and a woman has not been made with any 
desire to provoke a discussion on sex proclivities ; but the sex 
aspect may have to be considered if we find that the habits of those 
members of each sex who have the closest approximation to each 
other in many respects are unlike in their attitude towards fiction. 
There is among us now a rapidly increasing number of women who 
fall under the category of serious workers, and in any guess at the 
extent to which fiction of all sorts is read as a relaxation the number 
of thoughtful women must be reckoned with who exhibit this 
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sensible habit—for I consider the habit a prudent and pleasant one, 
I doubt if there are many among them who read novels, uncritically, 
almost heedlessly, just for the story, for the brief illusion, for the 
shallow pleasure. Serious women are more closely caught in the 
toils of their work than serious men. Undoubtedly a very large 
number of women read novels voraciously, and it would seem, 
judging from what is provided for their needs in libraries, that they 
are not in the least particular what they read ; but for the most 
part female clients of the circulating libraries are reading to fill in 
time. They are not reading to get relaxation. It is not a break 
in their occupation which leads them to novel reading ; novel read- 
ing is their occupation. Women, perhaps, are divided more 
straitly than men into those who think and those who do not 
think, and it is these latter who form the audience to which a good 
deal of the unreadable fiction, nowadays Jumbering the shelves of 
bookshops and libraries, must be addressed. The less intelligent 
section of men do not read novels at all. The less intelligent section 
of women are industrious novel readers, and it is their taste that 
the author and publisher who are working for a popular circulation 
desire to please ; they are the persons responsible for the kind of 
novel that is so dreadfully common among us—the imitation clever 
novel, and the machine-made sensational novel. 

These novels are, many of them, labelled the ‘ novel of the year,’ 
and in some fifty-two annual instances are really the novel of the 
week. Not necessarily bad books, they represent a good deal of 
industry on the part of their authors, and sometimes are really 
skilful examples of the particular pattern which they follow. Not 
infrequently their creators have one or two fairly good books to their 
credit, on the strength of which they choose to write ten inferior 
ones ; and for one buyer who can see the alteration in standard a 
hundred will be blind to it. In the vast crowd of such productions 
a few get lost which were worth a better fate. The reviewers may 
or may not detect them, but even if they do the public pays little 
heed to their words, and no amount of favourable notices persuades 
the circulating libraries to order a book, perhaps by an unknown 
writer, differing in essentials from the kind which is understood 
to please. An attempt to obtain such a book will be met with the 
answer that all the copies are out—the truth, and not in the least 
surprising, for only a very few copies have been ordered; the 
applications are not in many cases renewed, and the book fails. 
The fact that all unsuccessful writers would be likely to bring this 
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accusation against the libraries has to be borne in mind, and many, 
chagrined that their books have not been subscribed for in greater 
numbers, have allocated the blame wrongly; but there is little 
evidence of discrimination displayed in the conduct of our circu- 
lating libraries. Credited as they are with an ambition to undertake 
the task of a moral censorship, they attempt no exercise of literary 
supervision over what they supply, though with the introduction 
here of some discretion a great many of their difficulties would 
disappear, and many of us would repair more blithely to their 
counters. 

I do not want to put the two things, that many women read 
too many novels and that too many inferior novels are written, into 
undue proximity, or to suggest that there is a class among women 
for whom something is provided that is not good enough for men. 
There are many men for whom quite bad novels would be quite 
good enough, but they do not read novels. The assumption that 
the fiction in the circulating libraries is bought largely to meet a 
feminine demand is made on the ground that among men the 
corresponding section does not read. At any rate, that section 
does not read novels in any voracious manner, the manner that 
must account alike for the large output from the press of bad books, 
the low rate of pay obtained by all but the best writers, and the 
obscuration of the work of those writers by masses of rubbish. 
There are certain sporting novels which some idle men read, whether 
their acquaintance with sport is first-hand or not. But even these 
are read with conscious effort, and only when there is no other way 
of passing the time. Such readers look through the pages of their 
favourite authors as Gargery looked through the newspaper, picking 
out the methods of nobbling the favourite with the satisfaction 
enjoyed by that charming blacksmith when he spotted the ‘ Joes.’ 
And some idle men read detective fiction, however drearily 
mechanical and stale it may be. But idle men, and men whose 
occupations are not intellectual, do not read novels voraciously. 
In the matter of novel reading it really seems to me that the attitude 
of men and women differs, Both among men and among women 
we find two fairly distinct classes above, say, the legitimate range 
of any National Insurance scheme. We have a class that is engaged . 
in hard mental work (a class that might fairly be called intellectual) 
and a class made up of one section that may work for its living 
in a methodical manner, and of another section that does not work 
at all. Among the men who are not intellectually employed little 
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fiction is read, and that of a trivial sort; and among the opposite 
class of women—those who are intellectually employed—very little 
fiction is read. Novels do not draw the attention of the latter 
away from their serious absorptions. Remain the intellectually 
employed man and the unintellectual woman as possible consumers 
of what the circulating library may have to offer. The unintellectual 
woman will swallow anything—she has been found to have this 
voracity, and the vast masses of rubbish that are printed for the 
use of circulating libraries convict her of it. Meantime little is 
done for the intellectual man—that is to say, if we allow that only 
a small percentage of the novels now written have any status in 
letters. 

The library and the smoking-room of certain London clubs 
contain in the late afternoon busy men relaxing, and some of these 
men try hard to read the novels that are provided for them by the 
circulating libraries. They may succeed with difficulty, and save 
where the author is one of a small group whom it is unnecessary to 
mention—for no one would write down exactly the same names— 
they prefer to fall back upon old favourites. This is, I think, 
a reproach to our story-writers of to-day. The women who in 
increasing numbers lead a life similar to that of busy men do not 
try to read novels. They have not as yet the same facility in 
unbending which men have learned to acquire; they spend their 
leisure in continuing to work—that is, in reading books containing 
the facts which they wish to acquire, the views which they wish 
to assimilate, and the theories which they wish to combat. I 
think it is bad for them to be so serious, and I think it hard on 
many men that, with all the will to let their minds be abstracted 
and their attentions rested by reading novels, so few novels should 
be provided of the right kind. By this I mean that there are so 
few simple tales well told, while the men who could write them will 
not do so. The fashion is not towards simplicity. The modern 
novel, when it is good, is too often an exercise in sociology. 

And so I come to my plea. Cannot more good writers, sound 
thinkers, and artistic observers have consideration for those who 
want to ‘unbend over a novel ’—I quote the phrase because I 
have seen it used as a text for a scornful tirade against a slack- 
backed class ? I write as one of that class. My idea of what is 
much wanted is not primarily a work which will instruct, or widen 
sympathies, of move to better things. I ask that it should interest 
and amuse, either detaching the mind from worries, or making 
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pleasant company for those who feel lazy. If it will do the other 
famous things, why,so much the better. Thackeray and Dickens, 
Balzac and Scott, can be read for relaxation alone, although their 
position in literature is what it is; their works can be unbent 
over, although they are great masters of fiction, and in spite of 
the knowledge that the unbending process may lead to occasional 
lapses in our appreciation of the author’s higher aims. Why 
should writers with less claim on our attention than these masters 
insist on trying to keep us in a strained attitude of respectful 
attention ? I am wholly with those novelists who in their wide 
conception of their art consider that in the novel all themes may 
be discussed, but there are times when psychological subtleties or 
sociological conundrums do not appeal even to the most highly 
principled reader. Several of what may be termed our leading 
writers of fiction, being properly and nobly filled with other wishes 
than merely to amuse us, regard as a slight upon their art the 
desire of a reader to unbend over their books when there is nothing 
else more pressing to do. It is to be regretted that these leading 
writers have such fine and uncomfortable ideals of work, so that 
they are always inspired with the intent to instruct us or to make 
us sit up; and I believe that a good many publishers share this 
view. To unbend over a book exactly represents what a large class 
of readers want to do, and their gratitude to the author who gives 
them a story which neither irritates them by its absur ities nor 
hypnotises them by its lofty aims or its psychological subtleties 
is deep. 

Why are they given so little to rea’? If it were possible to 
cross-examine the prominent publishers as to their probable attitude 
towards the author of a good, straightforward, sensational novel, 
thoroughly well planned and thoroughly well written, their answers 
would reveal them as not averse from risking the issue. And if, 
further, we spoke of the matter to the booksellers, it is probable 
that they would declare, one and all, that such a book would be 
an easy commodity to sell. And there is a large public ready to 
buy, who badly want good stories. If we have the wholesale and 
retail machinery ready to sell, and the market ready to buy, the 
fault of the non-supply must be with the producers. 

Our leading writers do not attempt the simple, sensational 
story ; they do not try to give us anything of the thrill that we 
get when we take from our shelves ‘ Les Esclaves de Paris,’ 
“Edwin Drood,’ ‘ Uncle Silas,’ or ‘ Foul Play.’ The feeling of these 
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leading writers may be that the simple, sensational novel is in 
some way a trivial or inferior piece of work. They may believe that 
such productions appeal only in a vulgar way to an uncritical 
audience ; that their author convicts himself of having low aims, 
and of being still in the ‘fifties. They may think that the task of 
writing a simple, sensational story is too facile to be worth essaying 
—that laurels won in such a way are too cheap. But the mere 
fact that there are scores of abominably bad sensational novels 
written every year indicates that to write a good one is not an 
easy task. It is a task that is too hard for those who make a 
habit of essaying it, for they show in their accomplishment their 
inability to meet the strain upon their intellect. Having industry 
and inventiveness, these gentlemen and ladies can only fail time 
after time because they do not try in any definite way to write 
what it lies within their power to write. Feeling that they have 
no arts of description, no powers of suggestion, and little knowledge 
of life upon which to depend, they serve up a hodge-podge of 
impossibilities and horrors in the hope that all the murders, 
abductions, arson, sorning and regrating will not be wasted, in 
the hope that some one terrific event will at least capture the 
attention of areader. But upon many of us their primitive strategy 
is wasted, for these are not books that can be read by educated 
people. The fact that persons can be found to publish them need 
not prevent our leading writers from giving us, now and again, 
the old sort of sensational novel, part of whose charm lay in an ex- 
cellent construction, while the possibilities of the plot were made the 
most of by due display of literary craft and acquaintance with affairs. 
Many of our daily papers now, both London and provincial, 
morning and evening, provide feuilletons which, I believe, are 
designed to meet exactly the wants of those who wish to unbend 
over a novel. But very few persons with any grasp upon life or 
manners can read these serials with pleasure. The authors I have 
in my mind never know the details of the life that they depict, 
or, if they do, they deliberately travesty them, believing that one 
of the essentials of the melodramatic tale is that nothing whatever 
should occur in it which could occur conceivably in the daily 
round. Sensational novels have fallen for their writing into the 
wrong hands, or rather they are written in a steadily increasing 
number upon the fundamentally erroneous idea that, given lots of 
tremendous happenings, commensurate thrills must follow. This 
is to forget that it is possible to enjoy a good book in more 
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ways than one, and that a work distinguished for its language, 
its psychology, or its teaching may, incidentally or comity, 
have a good story for which it can be read alone. 

It is the mistake of some of our best modern novelists to think 
that to tell a mere story is a cheap way of approaching the public. 
Let it be granted that the sensational novels of Wilkie Collins, say, 
or Gaboriau, are read mainly for their plots, and little for their 
elucidation of problems or even for their delineation of manners, 
it must still be remembered that many of the first novels in our 
language have good plots as well as other virtues which we expect 
in a great work of art. These novels may not in many instances 
be symmetrically constructed, but they have been written on a 
plan offering opportunities for developing situations. 

* Take such a book as ‘ Tess of the D’Urbervilles’ and examine 
its plot carefully, and it will be seen to have all the elements which 
usually go to the writing of a sensational novel, as well as being 
a most painful and eloquent indictment of hypocrisy and smugness, 
and an exercise in English prose. No one would suggest that ‘ Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles ’ is a typical sensational novel, but it can be 
read for its excellent plot when the heart or the reason is not 
prepared to argue about its higher qualities. It is a fair example 
of the thoroughly good book that can be enjoyed in other ways 
than one. Cannot more such books be written ? In this request 
there is no expectation that many living writers will be able to 
work on the plane of Mr. Hardy, but while there is purpose enough 
and to spare in Mr. Hardy’s relentless romance, the high reasons 
for writing ‘ Tess of the D’Urbervilles’ have not prevented him 
from telling a good story. ‘Tono-Bungay,’ ‘Lady Rose’s 
Daughter,’ ‘The Princess Casamassima,’ ‘The Nebuly Coat,’ 
‘The Sinews of War,’ and ‘The Secret Agent’ are other admirable 
stories by well-known writers, where the story can be read for 
itself. Mr. Joseph Conrad’s is a particularly good example, 
for here is a picturesque writer, who has set down for us in other 
works passionate passages in men’s inmost lives and tremendous 
upheavals in Nature, turning from the recording of moral 

and oceanic typhoons and the describing of the indescribable, 
to write a detective story, and taking care to do it extrerrely well, 
with an ease that never degenerates into slovenliness. Of course, 
such a book is bound to delight those who love a novel for the 
sake of the story. The cry of many of us is for more, and I think 
it likely that if male and female voices were blended in the demand 
we should receive some satisfaction. 
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Mr. Wells in a lecture which I read in Le Temps alluded in- 
cidentally to the kind of reader who desires to unbend over a novel, 
and was, I think, unduly severe upon what he termed the attitude 
of ‘ the weary Titan ’ towards fiction. He seemed to consider that 
if busy men asked to have a readable story supplied to them after 
a hard day’s work they were demanding from the novelist the 
prostitution of his craft and the sacrifice of his ideals. I believe 
with Mr. Wells that there is no height of teaching, no depth of 
morality, which a splendid novel may not illustrate ; but I see why 
such splendid novels can be good reading alike for those who desire 
the gravest qualities and for those who want merely a story. And 
so does Mr. Wells, who has such first-rate books to his credit. 
Suspense is a great element of interest in a story; one writer 
may create that element in connection with a trivial incident of 
behaviour, when another introduces the usual episode of the vanished 
necklace or the inexplicable alibi. Why in each case should the 
story not be equally well told ? Why should not the details in 
what is called the sensational novel be as accurate? Why should 
not the author’s comments and reflections be equally illuminating ? 
In real life necklaces are stolen and murders are committed ; why 
should not the simpler story be told with equal expertness? Or, 
to put a question already implied—why should not our great 
novelists condescend, at any rate occasionally, to the simple tale, 
as their forerunners have done ? 

I believe the answer to this question may rest with that increas‘ng 
class among us—the educated working women. If serious women 
insisted upon being supplied with readable novels—which they will 
not so long as they take no proper relaxation from their strenuous 
labours—the machine-made rubbish supplied by the circulating 
libraries would disappear; and such stories as ‘The Woman in 
White ’ would again add a joy to life. * 

A doctor, in accordance with the accepted routine of his calling, 
may recommend very small things for very big conditions. Fora 
patient with integuments of waxy hue, swelling of ankles and eye- 
lids, twitching muscles and chilly extremities, neuralgic pains and 
palpitations, insomnia and loss of business aptitude, a convenient 
formula may be pil. aloes c. ferro (B.P.). The doctor is not flippant 
in giving such advice; and he is only silly when he expects too 
much outcome from it. I do not think that a common demand 
for readable stories will settle sex questions. All that the over- 
worked man or woman can get from reading a novel—the right 
kind of novel—is pleasant relaxation, but the habit of_ taking 
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ON UNBENDING OVER A NOVEL. 


pleasant relaxation may have great general results. Jaded men 


1, appear to use novels in this way more than their sisters do, who 
le should take example by Sarah Battle. She, after doing ‘her 
t business, her duty, the thing she came into the world todo... 


unbent her mind afterwards over a book.’ 


rT 

P A striking example has reached me in the last few days of the 
e inestimable value of good stories to persons with tired intelligences. 
f I have seen the diary of a naval officer who has been engaged since 
y the outbreak of the war on very hard and harassing duties. The 
p result was to leave him, during such free time as he could obtain, 
] mentally, as well as physically, worn out. But he was able to 


revel in novel-reading. I am certain that he read these books— 
: works by Meredith, Conrad, Wells, and Birmingham, selected in 
f a haphazard way—purely as a diversion, that the story was what 
| he read them for, and that, through the medium of the story, he 
, obtained precious relaxation of mental strain. But I am equally 
, certain that this highly educated man would not have secured 
a similar valuable result from reading ill-written, ill-conceived 
sensation, although he was ‘ unbending over a novel.’ 

I submit that it is not disrespectful to good novelists if we read 
their books casually ; that the finest works of fiction can be read 
in that manner, uncritically, with the keenest enjoyment; that 
simple stories are only satisfactory when written by thoroughly 
expert hands, and should therefore be not beneath the consideration 
of the masters ; and that we do not get a proper supply of simple 
stories. ' 

S. Squire SprIGcE, 














CONCERNING SNAKES. 


HE was a most venerable-looking old Muhammadan with a flowing 
grey beard, dignified with all the dignity of the East. Not even 
his dirty white puggaree, or his still dirtier heterogeneous collection 
of garments, consisting mainly of a seeming multiplicity of shirts, 
jauntily surmounted by what had once evidently been a Sahib’s 
waistcoat of gorgeous hue, a dhotie, and a pair of carpet slippers 
in the last stages of decay, could hide the presence that was his 
birthright as a Follower of the Prophet. I found him seated 
cross-legged under the porch at the foot of the veranda steps as 
I came out of my bungalow on my way across to Katchery.1 Two 
hours before my Chaprassi* had told me that a tamasha-wala * 
was waiting outside and asking permission to show me his conjuring 
tricks ; but I had sent a message saying that I was too busy to see 
him, and had promptly forgotten him. With true Eastern patience 
and persistence, however, he had waited on, doubtless discovering 
the hour that I usually went to court, and obtaining permission to 
seat himself in full view on the drive by means of a small gratuity 
to my Chaprassi, his reward coming as I ran down the veranda 
steps and found him successfully blocking the way. Beside him 
were two large open baskets, carefully covered over with cloths 
that had once been white, and a small bundle tied up in a red and 
white duster. In front of him in a semicircle were five little baskets, 
round and flat, a piece of string attached to the top ofeach. Between 
his knees rested a quaint little drum, painted in scarlet and yellow, 
which he proceeded to beat loudly as I approached. 

‘ Salaam, Sahib, Salaam,’ he said without rising, but bowing his 
head almost down to the ground as he sat. 

A Chaprassi, suddenly roused to officiousness, ran forward to 
remove the obstruction he had doubtless condoned, if not per- 
mitted, and I was about to pass on saying that I had no time to 
see him just then, when by chance I caught sight of his eyes fixed 
unblinkingly upon me. They were, I think, without exception, the 
most curious eyes I have ever seen. I had been several years in 
India and had heard much of Indian jadu,* but never before had 
I looked into an Indian’s eyes that riveted the attention with 

1 Office or court. * Orderly. 3 Conjurer. * Magic. 
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anything of the magnetic force of this old man’s. Set in his 
wrinkled brown face, they seemed the colour of the brightest gold. 
Out of the darkness of his skin they gleamed with a sparkling 
glitter that reminded me curiousiy of a tiger’s into which I had 
once looked at quarters much too close to be pleasant. They had 
the same horrible fascination as if they held one against one’s will, 
and they inspired the same uneasy feeling that if one gazed long 
enough into them one would lose one’s personality and sink 
into nothingness. One felt as one looked into them that if ever 
any man possessed mesmeric influence it was the owner of those 
glittering, red-gold eyes. 

It was, doubtless, only a matter of a few seconds that the old 
man’s eyes held mine, but it was long enough to give me an uncanny 
sensation such as I have seldom experienced. I felt as if in the 
midst of a very common-place morning’s work I had been suddenly 
brought up against something altogether unusual and mysterious. 
It seems an absurd thing to have to set down in cold print, but I 
was conscious that something was happening, yet not quite sure, 
even in the blazing Indian sunlight, that what I saw was not a 
delusion of the imagination. The drum that had been throbbing 
monotonously under his supple fingers ceased abruptly, and after 
what seemed a moment’s hesitation his hands moved stealthily 
upwards. With his eyes still fixed upon mine he slowly unbuttoned 
the gorgeous waistcoat, and out from under each of his armpits a 
snake uncurled itself. With rapid sinuous movements they glided 
from either side round behind the man’s neck, and changing places 
wriggled back under the waistcoat, which he quickly but with the 
same stealthy movements rebuttoned. It was all over in a moment, 
and though I seemed to have seen what I have described it was as 
if I had seen it ‘ in a glass darkly,’ and as I looked down at the old 
man beating his drum again exactly as he had been a few seconds 
before, I felt that I could not be absolutely certain that I had really 
seen anything at all. 

With a quick jerky movement of his head that released my 
strained attention, the old man took his eyes from my face and, 
leaning forward, quickly lifted the lid of each of the five baskets 
that_stood in a semicircle in front of him. From each with the same 
uniform movement, almost as if they were worked by mechanism 
from within, rose a cobra. Curled up inside, each one filled its 
basket to the fullest extent, and as the lid was lifted uncurled 
itself to the height of about a foot, and, expanding its head, stood, 
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if it can be called standing, swaying gently from side to side, facing 
the old man, the rest of their bodies still coiled up in their baskets. 
The jadu-wala was making a soft hissing sound through his teeth, 
and gently passing to and fro in front of them a short coloured stick 
that he had produced fromsomewhere out of his voluminous clothing. 
The five snakes, all exactly alike and raised the same height from 
the ground, with their evil fangs darting and quivering as if they 
longed to strike, swayed ceaselessly from side to side as if top-heavy 
or mesmerised by the slowly waving wand. Then, as quickly and 
as deftly as he had removed the lids of the baskets, the jadu-wala 
replaced them, the cobras submitting to be pressed down with 
the lids over their heads and curling themselves up again in 
the confined space allotted to them without the smallest protest. 

The last cobra covered up, the old man looked up at me. The 
change that had come over his expression was startling. In place 
of the tense eager look and the glittering compelling eyes there was 
a bland and childlike smile, deprecating and subservient, while the 
eyes seemed to have softened into nothing more arresting than 
a weak, unnoticeable light brown. 

‘Where are the other two snakes?’ I asked him, pointing to 
his waistcoat, beneath which they had seemed to disappear. 

‘The other two snakes, Sahib ?’ he answered with delightfully 
simulated surprise and incomprehension. ‘ Poor jadu-wala only 
having five snakes, all five being here,’ and again he quickly lifted 
the five lids and shut them down again. All the five snakes were 
certainly there. But that by no means proved that there were 
not two more. 

‘The two that crawled out of your waistcoat and back again,’ 
I said—‘ where are they ?’ 

‘Out of my waistcoat, Sahib?’ he queried again with his 
innocent smile. ‘ There being nothing here,’ and with that he opened 
his waistcoat and pulled at his shirts, slapping them and pressing 
them close against his chest. Rising up, he shook himself and offered 
to let me search his person myself. But it was not necessary. 
It was obvious that whatever may have been there before, there 
was nothing there now. 

‘Nothing here, Sahib. Nothing,’ he mapiaten re-adjusting his 
costume and sitting down again. 

Then he buttoned his waistcoat and patted himself on each 
side of his chest and looked up at me with his bland and deprecating 
smile, 
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‘ Never any snakes here, Sahib,’ he said. 

‘Never any snakes there!’ I exclaimed, the surprise and 
incredulity, altogether without dissimulation, being in my voice 
this time. 

‘Never any snakes here, Sahib,’ he assured me. Then, looking 
up into my face with a smile of almost injured innocence, he laughed 
softly as at some absurd and impossible idea. It was an excellent 
bit of acting. In spite of myself it increased my doubts as to what 
I had actually seen. 

To my further surprise, when I asked him to do the trick again 
he stoutly denied all knowledge of it. No snakes had ever crawled 
out of his waistcoat. It must have been the Sahib’s imagination. 
Nothing I could say would move him. He was most anxious, 
however, to show me other tricks. I pulled out my watch. He 
had already delayed me some ten minutes, and I was due to take 
my seat in court in just two minutes more. 

‘TI can’t stay now,’ I said. 

‘Then I will return when the Presence pleases,’ he said quickly, 
determined not to be baulked of his show. 

Suddenly I remembered that I had a dinner-party on that 
evening. Watching him might be a welcome relief from the ordinary 
desultory after-dinner conversation of a small moffussil? station for 
those who did not play bridge. 

*‘T have a burra khana 2 on to-night,’ I told him, ‘ and if you will 
come here at nine o’clock and give a good performance before my 
guests, I will give you some backshcesh and a chit.3’ 

The old man leaned forward eagerly. 

* And some whisky ?’ he added quickly. His eyes glowed again 
with their curious glittering light, and there was nothing of the 
bland and childlike in the pathetically keen old face that looked 
up into mine. 

Now whisky and all strong drink are anathema to the true 
Muhammadan. The Koran strictly forbids indulgence in them to 
the Followers of the Prophet. But when I expressed my surprise 
at his request, ‘ Kia karega,* Sahib, kia karega?’ was all he said, 
spreading out his hands deprecatingly. ‘I am old and feeble, and 
the roads I travel are long. Kia karega?’ 

Then, as I shook my head at him reprovingly, he added, 
unexpectedly, ‘Moreover, Sahib, did not Hafiz love the flowing 
1 Country. ? Big dinner. 

* Letter of recommendation. 4 «What can I do 2’ 
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bowl, and was he not buried in Shiraz as a good Mussulman after 
all?’ 


{Be not sad, whatever change 
O’er the busy world may range ; 
Harp and lute together bring 
Sweetly mingling string with string. 
Unto Hafiz, Boy, do you 
Instant bring a cup or two: 
Bring them, for the wine shall flow, 
Whether it be law or no!’ 


The quotation from the old pleasure-loving Persian poet in 
the soft, mellifluous Persian tongue, fell glibly from his lips as if 
he had used it often before in self-defence ; but I had no time to 
stay and point out to him that, admirable as Hafiz might be as a 
poet, his greatest admirer would hardly select him as a type of 
Muhammadan virtue, and I hurried off to court, the old man 
promising that he would not fail to turn up at nine o’clock that 
evening. 

It was considerably past that hour when we came out of the 
dining-room after dinner, and the old tamasha-wala was already 
waiting for us in the veranda, where he had carefully disposed 
himself and his chattels. As I had expected, an Indian jadu-wala 
quite failed to entice the confirmed bridge-players away from the 
card-table, and when we had settled them to their game, eight of 
us remained, three ladies and five men. Seating ourselves in the 
dimly lit veranda, five of us were more or less in a semicircle, with 
three of the men slightly behind. The old man’s curious eyes were 
at once noticed and commented upon. He had so arranged the 
light from the little native chiraghs} placed on the ground beside 
him that it fell full upon his face, leaving everything else as much 
as possible in shadow. That he was considerably above the average 
of Indian travelling conjurers was evident from the first tricks he 
displayed. They were much the usual stock-in-trade, but they 
were excellently done, and his manner was perfect. The mango 
trick, consisting of the planting of a mango-stone in a flower-pot 
and the gradual growth of the tree, shown at various stages, until it 
reached the height of about two feet ; the extraordinary production 
of a pair of pigeons and a couple of rabbits from nowhere in particular 


1 Lamps. 
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and their equally mysterious disappearance ; and the juggling with 
dice under half a dozen little bowls turned upside down on. the 
ground, were only the best of many. All of them were performed 
with the strained concentrated expression that had struck me so 
forcibly in the morning. The accomplishment of each brought the 
same bland and childlike smile, as if, while obviously looking round 
for our applause, he almost apologised for showing us anything so 
absurdly simple. He could count up to six in five different languages, 
and he seemed to be prouder of this scrap of knowledge than of 
any of his tricks. ‘One, two, three, four, five, six,’ he repeated 
again and again, appropriately and otherwise, followed by ‘ek, do, 
tin, char, panch, chah’ ; ‘ un, deux, trois, quatre, cinq, six’ ; ‘ ek, 
dui, tin, char, panch, chhai’; and so forth. The air, immensely 
pleased, with which he did it was delightful. 

For nearly an hour he entertained us before he came to the 
snakes. Then the five little baskets were produced and placed 
round him in a semicircle. One by one he deftly lifted the lids, 
and one by one the cobras rose about a foot in the air with their 
hoods expanded, facing him as they had done in the morning. 
With the small stick in his hand gently waving to and fro and the 
soft hissing sound coming from between his teeth, he seemed to hold 
them under a spell. Gradually one became aware that the motion of 
the stick had changed and that the hissing sound had grown louder. 
Slowly, with lithe and sinuous movements, the snakes uncurled 
themselves out of their baskets and glided backwards, still raised, 
with hoods expanded, the same height from the ground as before. 
All five of them, moving absolutely together, seemed perfectly under 
control ; but though the backs of their vicious-looking heads were 
towards us, it was difficult not to draw back as one watched them 
slowly approaching nearer, uncurling themselves as they came. 
I think we all, if we did not actually push back our chairs, 
involuntarily tucked our feet under them as far as they would go. 
Though apparently completely hypnotised, they looked just about 
a8 venomous as anything well could do. When they had uncoiled 
themselves about a foot and a half, the movement of the wand 
and the hissing sound changed again, and as slowly and as creepily 
as they had uncurled, they curled themselves back again, until 
they stood up out of their baskets as at first. One by one the 
jadu-wala clapped the lids over their heads and covered them up 
with his left hand, while with his right he still wielded the wand that 
never ceased moving. | 
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We all felt a little relieved when they were safely back in their 
baskets again. 

‘I am not a nervous person and I have not screamed for many 
years, said one of my guests, with a shudder, ‘ but if those snakes 
had come one inch nearer I should have disgraced myself and 
done it.’ 

The old man was sitting back smiling at us with his most 
ingratiating smile. He had shown us all his best tricks, he said. 
The tamasha was over. 

‘But you have not shown my guests the trick you did this 
morning,’ I said, speaking to him in Hindustani. I was prepared 
for him to deny its existence again at the outset, and, perhaps, to 
have some little difficulty in persuading him to do it, but I never 
expected him to persist in refusing as he did. It was quite obvious 
that this was no feigned reluctance, adopted to enhance the value 
of the trick, but a genuine desire to escape showing it again. Only 
after much pressure, and apparently inadvertently, did he admit 
having done the trick, by saying that he had shown it to the Presence 
once and that it was impossible to show it again. Deprecatingly 
but firmly he begged to be excused. It was not possible to do 
it twice. It was only when I made judicious references to the 
backsheesh and the chit that he seemed to pause and remember 
something. 

‘And the whisky?’ he asked again quickly, with the same 
light in his eyes as when he had spoken of it in the morning. 

‘No,’ I said, ‘there will be no whisky for a jadu-wala who 
refuses to show his best trick.’ 

‘But if Ishowit?’ He leaned forward in his anxiety awaiting 
my reply. 

Then I am afraid that I was tempted, and fell. Apparently 
nothing but whisky had the power to persuade him, and I felt that 
I must see that particular trick again. 

‘Yes,’ I promised him, ‘ you shall have the whisky if you 
do it.’ 

Even for a moment longer he hesitated. Then he salaamed. 

‘It shall be even as the Presence wills,’ he said, with a sudden 
access of dignity that accorded strangely with his eager craving 
of a moment before. 

I had told none of my guests what this trick was, as I was anxious 
to see what effect it had upon them. I had merely told them that 
it was a trick that I especially wanted them to see. The reluctance 
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the old man had shown to perform it still further riveted their 
attention. 

He was siting back absolutely rigid, his arms folded across his 
chest and his eyes closed. For several seconds he sat so, and we 
watched him in a waiting silence. Then suddenly, with no other 
movement of his head or body, he opened his eyes. So startlingly 
did they flash out of his dark skin that it was like the un-shading 
of two brilliant lights, and it seemed to me that they fixed them- 
selves straight upon mine. Still for a few seconds more he made 
no other movement, and then he leaned slowly forward. Together 
both his hands shot out, and he lifted the lids of two of the baskets, 
the second and fourth of the semicircle. For an appreciable 
moment he held them aloft, the inside of the lids exposed. The 
man’s blazing unblinking eyes seemed never for the fraction of a 
second to leave my face, but I was steeling myself against anything 
in the nature of hypnotism and I stooped over and looked into the 
baskets. They were both empty. There could be no doubt so 
far. Five minutes before each had contained a cobra. In the 
interval none of us had seen him touch them. 

Slowly replacing the lids he sat back again, and his long, thin, 
brown hands stole stealthily to his waistcoat. Fight against it as 
I might, I felt coming over me again the same extraordinary sen- 
sation that I had experienced in the morning. Those wonderful 
eyes with their steady gaze seemed to be drawing me out of myself, 
robbing me of my faculties to such an extent that I could not be 
sure whether I really saw things or only imagined them. As before, 
the waistcoat unbuttoned, a cobra seemed to uncoil itself from 
under each arm, raise itself with expanded hood, then from either 
side glide round the back of the man’s neck and disappear again 
within his waistcoat as he rebuttoned it. Still slowly and with 
deliberate movements he leaned forward and lifted the lids of the 
same two baskets he had previously opened. A cobra in each 
immediately raised itself, with hood expanded, a foot in the air. 
And all the time the man’s eyes had never left my face. 

For a moment after he had finished and sat back with his usual 
deprecating smile, no one spoke. Then I turned to the guest who 
was-seated on my right. She was sitting back in her chair with her 
eyes still on the old man’s face. 

‘What exactly did you see?’ I asked her. 

It seemed to me it was with something of an effort that she 
roused herself as I spoke. 
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‘I thought,’ she said slowly, and I noticed that everyone was 
listening intently to her reply, ‘I thought I saw a snake creep out 
from under either arm as he opened his waistcoat, wriggle round the 
back of his neck from opposite sides and change places, disappearing 
again into his waistcoat, but I can’t be sure if I really saw it or not. 
The man had his eyes fixed on me all the time in such a curious way.’ 

There was an unmistakable rustle of interest round the little 
group. 

‘His eyes fixed on you?’ I exclaimed quickly, with perhaps 
more of emphasis than I was aware of. 

‘Yes,’ she said, turning to look at me in some surprise, ‘ he 
seemed to single me out and keep his eyes fixed upon me in the 
most uncanny way from the beginning of the trick to the end.’ 

* But that’s exactly what he did to me,’ I said. 

Simultaneously after a momentary pause of astonishment we 
turned to the other guests. It was obvious that all their attention 
had been fixed upon us. Then it seemed as if everyone spoke at 
once, and the burden of what each one said was the same. Each 
believed that the old man’s eyes had been fixed upon him or her 
and upon no one else. Everybody was quite certain about himself, 
but fully convinced that everybody else was urder a delusion. 
The contention between the guest at one end of the semicircle 
and the guest at the other grew quite warm. The thing was an 
impossibility. 

* You are all of you making a mistake,’ came a voice with almost 
startling suddenness out of the darkness behind. ‘ He was looking 
over all your heads at me all the time.’ 

Turning,we found that Dummy had been standing in the doorway 
behind us. Strolling out from the card-room, he had arrived on 
the scene just as the old man was about to begin the trick, and 
he had watched it all through. He had stood right to one side 
and considerably behind. It looked in the dim light almost 
impossible for the jadu-wala even to have seen him. 

‘ Are you serious ?’ I asked. 

‘I would take my oath on it in your court to-morrow,’ was the 
reply. 

‘I enjoyed it immensely,’ said the lady who had sat on my 
right as she wished me good-night a few minutes later, ‘ but I shall 
see snakes for quite a long time afterwards, and the worst of 
it will be that I shan’t be quite sure whether they are really there 
or not.’ 
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When all my guests had gone, I went into my study and wrote 
the old man a chit and sent it out to him with some backsheesh. 
In accordance with my promise, I told my bearer? to give him 
some whisky as well. The bearer, an eminently respectable old 
Muhammadan, was, or pretended to be, scandalised and asked 
me disapprovingly how much he was to give. Rather doubtful 
as to what the old man would expect of me I ordered out enough 
for two pegs. But within a minute the bearer was back again 
carrying that amount in a tumbler on a tray. 

‘ Jadu-wala not taking,’ he said briefly, ‘ Jadu-wala demanding 
whole bottle.’ 

For a moment I hesitated. For the old man to be caught drunk 
ard disorderly, or even drunk and incapable, by the police outside 
my house after giving a performance there was not to be desired. 
Yet the reward, however rashly promised, in return for the trick 
which he had shown such reluctance to exhibit must necessarily 
be given to the old man’s satisfaction. I compromised, and sent 
him out a half-tumbler full. 

Within less than a minute this time the bearer was back with 
the empty glass on the tray and a flickering smile on his impassive 
face, 

‘ Buddha taking all at one gulp,’ he said. 

I sincerely trusted that Buddha had a strong head. But what 
happened to him afterwards I never knew. Next morning he had 
completely disappeared. One of my guests, wishing to see him 
again, wrote round to ask me if I could find him and send him to 
her, but though I had every possible search made, no trace of him 
could be found. He and his snakes had vanished as completely 
as the latter had vanished at his bidding the night before. 
SHELLAND BRADLEY. 


1 Indian servant. 
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A REAL DOTHEBOYS HALL. 


Some few years ago, a well-known resident of Kirkby Stephen 
happened to pay a call on a friend who was at that moment suffering 
from the periodic fever which attacks us all—that of burning old 
letters. The holocaust had been almost completed when the visitor 
arrived, and out of the boxful of correspondence which had lain 
for many years in a disused cottage near Kirkby Stephen there 
remained but a score of letters yet to burn. These, too, were being 
consigned to the flames, when the visitor happened to notice to 
whom they were addressed, and immediately interceded for them, 
with the result that they were given to her. Now, the addressee of 
most of the letters was Mr. Aislabie: a man who is now almost 
forgotten in Kirkby Stephen, but who, in his day, must have been 
of considerable importance, for he was one of that body of men so 
much derided a hundred years ago—with what reason we shall 
see presently—the Yorkshire schoolmasters. 

Everyone who has read ‘ Nicholas Nickleby ’ knows something 
of the Yorkshire schools which flourished at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. ‘ Dotheboys Hall, at the delightful village of 
Dotheboys, near Greta Bridge in Yorkshire’; Mr. Squeers, the 
brutal, hypocritical, and ignorant schoolmaster ; Mrs. Squeers, with 
her diabolical delight in suffering, and her brimstone spoon; and 
Smike, the terrible product of the whole system—are assured of an 
everlasting memory; for the publication of their story swept 
practically all such schools off the face of England. If the reader 
would like to confirm this statement, let him compare the adver- 
tising columns of The Times before and after 1838—the year 
‘ Nicholas Nickleby ’ was published. 

Dickens, in his original preface to ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ says that 
Mr. Squeers was a representative of a class and not of an individual ; 
but it is abundantly clear that many of the incidents of the story 
are taken from the actual facts concerning William Shaw’s school 
at Bowes. This man was mulcted in £300 damages in each of two 
actions brought against him, together, by parents of boys who lost 
their sight through gross neglect. The action was tried in 1823, and 
the facts there set forth (The Times, October 31 and November 1) 
are quite as terrible as any in Dickens’s story: yet it was not 
until the latter was published that the school was closed. It 
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is a curious commentary on the driving force of fact as compared 
with fiction. 

Mr. Aislabie’s school was of an earlier period than that of which 
Dickens wrote ; for he began business about 1806 as a partner with 
his brother-in-law, Richard Robinson, at Church Brough, Westmor- 
land. his previous occupation having been that of a traveller for a 
Chesterfield cotton firm. After taking up the scholastic profession, 
he managed to combine very happily his two interests ; for he made 
regular journeys over the north of England, selling cloth and 
canvassing for pupils. To assist him in the latter, an advertisement 
somewhat similar to the following was usually inserted in the local 
paper of each town he visited : 


‘BoaRD AND EDUCATION. 


‘Mr. Robinson, Master of the Grammar School, Bowes, North 
‘Riding of Yorkshire, 

‘ Being permitted by the Trustees of the same, to take a limited 
number of Boarders, avails himself of this opportunity of submitting 
his terms to the Public, ... Board, Washing and Mending, 
(including the repairs of Shoes) young Gentlemen under 13 years 
of age, £16 per annum ; those above 13 and under 18 years of age, 
£18 per annum. 

“No additional charge will be made for any part of their 
Education in the Latin, Greek and French Language, English 
grammatically, History, Geography, and the use of the Globes, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Merchants Accompts, Mensuration, Gauging, 
Geometry, Trigonometiy, Surveying, Navigation, Algebra, etc. 

‘The plan of Education, commercial and literary, is adapted 
to the respective destinations and capacities of the Pupils, and the 
utmost attention is paid to their morals, health and personal 
comfort. When requested by Parents or Friends, they will have 
the opportunity of attending the gospel, at a Chapel of the 
Protestant Dissenters. 

‘They eat at the same table with Mr. R. and partake of the 
same victuals, and as to quantity are under no restraint. No 
more than two sleep in a bed, and there are only two beds in a room. 
.. . A week at Midsummer and a week at Christmas, are the only 
recesses: and even then two hours each day are appropriated to 
study. It is only by particular request they visit home: long 
vacations can only be advantageous to the Master, to the Pupil 
they answer no better purpose than to rob him, at a period when 
his time is most valuable, of three months out of twelve ;—to relax, 
52—2 
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unhinge, and erase from his mind so many of his attainments as 
will cost him an application of nearly other three months to reinstate. 

‘Thus it is evident that Mr. R.’s plan is productive of a great 
saving of the Pupil’s time and the Parent’s property; . . . To those 
who may consider the liberality of my terms as forming a barrier 
to my doing justice, I will briefly answer, that whilst my situation 
enables me to provide the best of provisions at 40 per cent. below 
what is usual in more southern counties, I am still more than an 
equal gainer, with those masters whose terms are much higher. .. .” 


On the whole, it is a very creditable prospectus. The fees are 
reasonable, the course of study comprehensive—extending even to 
Navigation—and the defence of ‘ no vacations ’ (the watchword of 
the true Yorkshire schoolmaster) extremely novel. His explana- 
tion of how he managed to give such good educational value is 
somewhat confusing, and, perhaps, intentionally so. It will be 
noted that not more than two boys slept in a bed. Mr. Robinson 
must have been regarded by his competitors as a bit of a health 
crank; for at Mr. Shaw’s school four or five in a bed was not 
exceptional. 

In 1807 Mr. Aislabie became sole partner in the school, and, 
removing to Kirkby Stephen, conducted it in a disused cotton-mill 
there. The woodcut at the top of his still extant prospectus shows 
Eden Hall—as he called it—as a long, dismal, three-storied building 
set against a background of black, thunderous cloud. In the fore- 
ground, two of Mr. Aislabie’s young gentlemen are flying a kite ; 
two others, who wear broad-brimmed hats and appear to be about 
fifty ye..s old each, are trundling hoops ; whilst several others are 
preserving the balance of the picture by filling up vacant spaces. 

But the outstanding feature of Mr. Aislabie’s school is that it is 
probably the only one of which there is any full description by an old 
pupil—and it is rather surprising that, considering the thousands 
of boys these Yorkshire schools turned out, this should be so— 
and that is contained in the ‘ Life of Sir Joshua Walmsley,’ published 
some years ago. 

It was to Eden Hall that Joshua Walmsley went in the year 
1807, at the age of thirteen ; taking with him, no doubt, the Bible, 
Church Prayer-book, two pounds of soap, four night-caps, and four 
pocket-handkerchiefs (Mr. Squeers, twelve miles away, required 
of his boys only two of each), for which, amongst other things, 
Mr. Aislabie stipulated in his prospectus. 

Before giving Sir Joshua’s description, it is perhaps as well to 
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understand the temper of the man. He never complained of his 
treatment there, either as pupil or usher ; for, hard as his life was, 
he was, nevertheless, picking up some education. He put up with it 
as long as he could; then left and came to Liverpool as an usher. 
Here he worked for some years, and finally decided to give up 
teaching. Upon informing his employer of his intention, he was 
immediately offered a share in the school, worth £400; but he 
declined absolutely, and went into a corn office as a clerk, at a 
salary of just one-tenth of that amount, and married on it. 

At the conclusion of his apprenticeship there he was again 
offered a partnership ; but he refused this too, and struck out for 
himself, He was an old boy, of whom Mr. Aislabie might well have 
been proud. 

Here is the daily routine at Eden Hall : 


‘ Breakfast at Eden Hall consisted of a slice of black rye bread, 
a large proportion of bran entering into the composition. As a 
rule it was sour. In addition, a large boiler was placed on the 
table half filled with water, and into this two gallons of milk had 
been poured, and some handfuls of oatmea] added. Its contents 
were shared by the 130 hungry lads. Sometimes oatmeal porridge 
teplaced the contents of the boiler, and a teaspoonful of treacle 
was allowed asa great treat. Three times a week we had a limited 
amount of meat for dinner; on other days, potatoes, black bread, and 
cheese. This cheese had grown so hard with age we nicknamed 
it “‘ wheelbarrow trundles”; the third meal consisted of another 
slice of bread and of the “ trundle” cheese. For a certain number 
of hours daily we were turned into agricultural labourers, working 
on a large farm belonging to our master. We were a healthy set, 
our constitutions hardened by out-door life and labour. Some 
boys complained, some ran away, but none were ill, and only one 
death occurred during the six years I stayed there.’ 


It is interesting to note how closely the diet at Eden Hall approxi- 
mated to that at Dotheboys. There, breakfast consisted of a minute 
wedge of brown bread, and a brown composition which looked like 
diluted pincushions without the covers, and was called porridge. 
To treacle—the ‘ great treat ’’ of Eden Hall—Mrs. Squeers added, 
with her own hands, the highly prized brimstone, and saw that each 
pupil had more than he wanted. Dinner was stirabout, potatoes, 
and hard salt-beef; and for supper there was bread and cheese. 

Really, I think Mr. Squeers was exaggerating when he said 
in his prospectus of Dotheboys Hall, ‘Diet unparalleled.’ Mr. 
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Aislabie’s menu was quite as liberal, and his boilerful of milk and 
water was without its counterpart at Dotheboys. But it is plain 
that Mr. Squeers was quite alive to the value of this as an article 
of food ; for it will be remembered that at breakfast at the Saracen’s 
Head, he ordered twopennyworth of milk in a large jug, which he 
filled up with lukewarm water, for the five little boys he was 
taking home with him. 

To return, however, to Eden Hall. Once we have passed the 
questions of diet and agricultural] training, the divergence between 
Mr. Aislabie’s and Mr. Squeers’s schemes of education becomes 
apparent. Sir Joshua Walmsley tells us of an attack on the 
orchard of a neighbouring farmer, who caught some of the boys up 
his trees and, unable to get them down, agreed to say nothing about 
the matter if they would promise not to raid him again. They did 
so; but the following morning he reported the matter to the school 
and pointed out the culprits—who were punished. That night the 
best tree in his orchard was cut down by the boys, and the masters 
winked at the matter. No one could imagine Mr. Squeers’s young 
gentlemen doing that or Mr. Squeers winking at it. One of his 
references in London described him as pious. 

Besides this, there were town and school wrestling matches ; for 
it must be remembered that Eden Hall was in Westmorland. 
When a boy had proved his prowess in school, he went into the 
town and, ringing the market-bell, awaited a rival champion. The 
contest was for the better of three falls, and was conducted in a 
perfectly friendly manner—the beaten lad going back to town or 
school to practise again. 

The above incidents seem to prove that one Yorkshire school, 
at any rate, was not such a terribly bad sort of place, and I doubt 
if many boys of the present generation would not feel a little envious 
of one experience of young Walmsley. 

Eden Hall was but a short distance from the moors which 
stretch wild and desolate towards Bowes, and Mr. Aislabie shot 
over them. (Here for one moment we come into touch again with 
Mr. Squeers. Dotheboys, we know, was close to Greta Bridge, 
which is but a short distance from Bowes, and it will be remembered 
that his academic dress was an old fustian shooting-jacket. Perhaps 
he, too, shot over these moors, and the two schoolmasters may have 
met.) On one occasion Mr. Aislabie took young Walmsley, now 
@ junior usher, with him to carry the spare gun, and, sport being 
poor, he sent him to flush grouse. The boy set off, taking the gun 
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with him, and, having started the birds, he had a shot or two at 
them himself and brought down three brace. Mr. Aislabie was 
evidently a keen business man, and this success of young Walmsley’s 
set him thinking. Grouse and fish fetched good prices in the 
market, so why not turn a dead shot at Eden Hall to account ? 
He qu ckly made up his mind—young Walmsley was to go on 
the moors. 

With gun, ammunition, a bag to hold the game, and luncheon 
of black bread and ‘trundle’ cheese, the boy set out, and soon 
the funds of Eden Hall so profited by his gun that he was sent 
out for a fortnight at a time, taking with him a donkey and cart 
and a companion, Francis—a tall athletic lad of respectable paren- 
tage, who had been neglected by his father and had now become 
the Smike of Eden Hall. He carried the guns and fishing-gear 
(for they dragged the tarns by night), and, when a cargo was ready, 
took it back to Kirkby Stephen, returning with more ammunition 
and provisions. 


“It was usually by the side of a stream or by one of the tarns’ 
[says Sir Joshua] ‘that we encamped. The donkey unharnessed 
found his own provisions during the day-time, while at night he 
would be tethered near. If the weather was fine we slept in the 
open, if wet or windy we turned the donkey-cart and slept under 
its friendly shelter. By sunrise we were afoot again, and, after a 
bath in the stream, and a breakfast of black bread and cheese 
hard as flint, on to our hunter’s life again. Each meal consisted 
of the same unvarying fare washed down with water. Scrupulously, 
as if the master’s eye had counted every bird and fish, we sent home 
all the game we killed.’ 


What boy is there that would not put up with a good deal of 
sour bread and cheese for the chance of such a glorious existence ? 
Indeed, does not this hard fare rather heighten the enjoyment 
of such a life? Here, on Stainmore Common, we see those two 
boys enduring Horace’s ‘angustam amice pauperiem’ just as 
though they were ‘ way back’ in a Canadian forest. That snug 
overturned donkey-cart, with the rain pattering upon it, is surely 
the realisation of many a boy’s wildest wish—and to all this is 
added the free use of gunpowder. 

But the most amazing thing about the whole episode was the 
after-career of Francis. Walmsley, it was evident from the first, 
was destined for higher things—he became, in fact, a knight and 
member of Parliament; but who is there that would think of looking 
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on the magisterial bench for the once despised Smike of real life ? 
Yet, when Sir Joshua Walmsley met him in later years, he had 
become a prosperous magistrate, and probably entertained strong 
views on the strict preservation of game. ‘ And thus the whirligig 
of time brings in his revenges.’ 

Thus far Sir Joshua Walmsley, looking back upon his school- 
days through those rose-tinted spectacles which all ‘old boys’ 
wear ; but that there were other people who at the time regarded 
the school not quite so favourably, the letters so fortunately 
snatched from the fire will amply prove. 

In the month of January 1806, Mr. T. M. Perkins, of Sheffield, 
in glancing over his local paper happened to cast his eye upon the 
very advertisement of Mr. Robinson, which has already been 
quoted. Apparently he liked that educationist’s style, and, as 
he was looking for a school for his son, aged eleven, he wrote to 
Mr. Robinson for further particulars, and especially desired to know 
“whether any dancing or drawing master attend the school.’ 
To expect these branches of education from a Yorkshire school- 
master is decidedly rich; but Mr. Robinson’s reply must have 
satisfied Mr. Perkins on these points, for, in due course, the boy 
arrived at Church Brough. During the year, however, young 
Perkins, though he ate “ at the same table with Mr. R.,’ and partook 
“of the same victuals’ (vide advertisement), evidently became ill 
—the cause and nature of his illness will appear later—for in 
January 1807, his father wrote, asking that the boy be sent home, 
adding that ‘Should my Son recover and I approve of his account 
& he wish to return, it is my intention to send him and his 
Brother to your School in course of few weeks time.’ 

Anyone with half an eye could have seen from such a letter 
that young Perkins was not going back, and, in fact, he did not. 
More than that, Perkins senior refused to pay his fees on account 
of their being excessive and of the condition in which his son was 
when he returned home. In addition, he had the audacity to 
tell the other parents of boys at Robinson’s school of the state of 
affairs. Thereupon, Mr. Aislabie (for, from now on, Robinson drops 
out of the correspondence) apparently wrote to a Mr. Hall, a hat- 
maker in Sheffield, to contradict the rumours. Mr. Hall’s letter 
in reply has its humorous side—his spelling and punctuation are 
fearsome in places ; but besides this, it is of importance as showing 
how much the laissez-aller attitude of the parents had to do with the 
continued existence of the Yorkshire schools. 
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Sheffield Feby. 9th, 1807. 

‘$rr,—This Morning, I waited on Mr. Rodgers Jackson Hancock 
& Richardson, . . . and by reasoning matters over, i have the 
pleasure, to inform you, that i brought them over, to my way of 
thinking, has you have pledght, yourself, ether to become a partner, 
or to find a proper person to fill that situation, with rectitud, to 
improve the Chilldrens Morrals, by a carefull attention to them to 
study their Tempers and cultivate, them, so far as their abbillities 
will admit of, and to be capable to instruct them in the different 
Branches of their Education. . . . [have still one Matter to get over, 
and wether I shall succeed or not i am not able to determine at the 
present, as i have been Botthering, with rather an uncultivated, 
Annamal this Morning, for narly two Hours, but not with that 
success, as would a workt but i know, the cause, and i must lay 
strong seighe to the weak place, it is owing to Perkins prepossesing, 
that amendment cant take place if Mr. R. stops, I told Mr. Richard- 
son that his son would not fare worse than the other Boys, and we 
had the same feeling for ours as he had for his at the last I got 
Mrs. R. on my side, and i am to go down to Night at Eight oclock, 
and I am hopefull i shall succeed, that charge of conveyance of 
the Boy their; sticks on his stomach, but i think some good gin 
& Water will wash it away, if your School last year had been 
properly attended to it would a been allmost the first School in the 
North, i am nearly confident, you would have had nearly Twenty 
Boys from this Naibourhood, . . . complants ought to be checkt 
in children, not encouraght the cant expect the same indulgence 
at a school as at home, nether would it be proper for them. 

“Samu Hatt.’ 


One cannot help classing Mr. Hall with Mr. Snawley, who, a 
moment after he had first met Squeers, was acting as his referee. 
“T feel bound to assure you, sir, and I am proud to have this oppor- 
tunity of assuring you, that I consider Mr. Squeers a gentleman 
highly virtuous, exemplary, well conducted.’ This seems to be 
exactly the attitude Mr. Hall adopted towards the parents in 
Sheffield. 

Following this letter, he went over to Church Brough, and 
seems to have been perfectly satisfied with the school, for he writes 
on May 6, 1807: 


“$ir,—should a wrote you sooner but did not know wether you 
was at Church Brough or on your jorney, but my son James got a 
letter from Saml this Morning who says you are with them... . 
i think it does him a deal of Crdt, perhaps you may have given him 
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a part of the diction. . . . everything here runs much in your favour 
with the parents of the Boys you and Mr. Robinson has under 
your care that you are quite on velvet. . . . Keep in the Tract you 
now are in and youl get Credt in spite of all your enemies, if Saml 
should want any Cloths, youl let him have what is usefull, but 
nothing extravagent, and I hope he would not expect it... . 

‘P.S.—. . . Hancock . . . is in obsqurity at present and as 
this is the second time it perhaps may go hard with him, but I 
beg youd treat his boy the same as the others and by no means 
neglect him.’ 


That postscript just shows how well Hall knew the Yorkshire 
schoolmaster’s nature, and that Smikes were quite a recognised 
feature of the schools. 

It will be noted that Samuel Hall, junior, had written home, and 
that his father suspected Mr. Aislabie of giving him a ‘ part of the 
diction.’ Thisismore than probable. Mr. Squeers’s idea of a letter 
home was ‘ a circular at Christmas tosay they never were so happy, 
and hope they may never be sent for.’ Some people will call this 
one of Dickens’s humorous exaggerations. Wait amoment. Here 
is one of the quarterly letters, written in the year 1817, by the great 
Richard Cobden, who was for five miserable years at a Yorkshire 
school : 


‘Honovrep Parents,—You cannot tell what rapture I feel 
at my once more having the pleasure of addressing my Parents, and 
though the distance is so great, yet I have an opportunity of con- 
veying it to you free of expense. It is now turned three years 
since our separation took place, and I assure you I look back with 
more pleasure to that period than to any other part of my life which 
was spent to no effectual purpose, and I beg to return you my most 
sincere thanks as being the means of my gaining such a sense of 
learning as will enable me to gain a genteel livelihood whenever I 
am called into the world to do for myself.’ 1 


But, despite Mr. Hall’s complete satisfaction with affairs, 
Mr. Perkins would not pay his son’s fees, though he was pre- 
pared to arbitrate the matter. Mr. Aislabie agreed to this, and 
wrote : 


‘We will choose a Gentleman who came over to Ch: Brough for 
the purpose of taking away several Boys in consequence of the 


1 Morley’s Life of Cobden. 
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slanderous reports you had propegated and who had an opportunity 
of fully prooving the falshood of all you had said.’ 4 


The gentleman referred to was, of course, the obliging Mr. Hall. 
Later, however, Mr. Aislabie appointed Mr. Rodgers his arbitrator ; 
and Aislabie having, apparently, stated that Robinson was from 
home, Mr. Perkins replied : 


‘. . . It is certainly a very unusual time for a schoolmaster to 

be from his school, it has the app: arance of negl’gence on his part 
or conscious of his inability in Epistolary correspond2nce leaves 
that task for you which I believe you find no very pleasant one. . 
I have enquired and have been inform’d who the Gentleman was 
that went to Brough for the purpose of removing several Boys and 
have likewise learnt the possitive cause why he did not remove them, 
it was not because he found them anyways better Educated or provided 
with food, but you as well as Mr. Robinson know the cause ; ’twas 
a very cogent one I believe, and the poor children well remember 
how they were then fed; . . . I observe you say: “ you will now 
have the goodness to point out such parts of the account as you 
think unjust in order that if possible documents may be sent to 
prove the justice thereof ”—I believe you have well said 1F POSSIBLE 
but I see no probability for either one or other of you doing it. . . 

“I would ask you whether you can for a moment conceive 
I should be edified by reading the trumpery of such insignificant 
dunces as you are, you commit yourself on every occasion, the more 
I hear of you and the more letters you write the more unfit you 
appear for the situation you have crept into, either learn your 
grammar and dictionary better or never trouble me or any person 
more with letters after this business is ended, Presumption, 
Ignorance and Impudence it seems you are most conversant with, 
and unless you conduct yourself with more decent and becoming 
language I shall expose your elegant and well spelt Epistles in my 
Possession. . . .” 

We may feel sure that Mr. Aislabie must have considered some 
of the expressions in this letter slightly abusive ; but he, apparently, 
kept his temper and changed his arbitrator for the second time; 
for in October 1807, Mr. Perkins wrote agreeing to the new 
arbitrator. In this letter occurs the following paragraph : 


‘Mr. Robinson will recollect I inform’d him ’ere he took my Son 
that my Sons Constitution was weakly and must have no bad food, 


1 This letter is quoted by Mr. Perkins in his reply to it, and the mistakes in 
spelling are emphasised by underlining. 
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he then gave me a statement in writing on the back of his Card of 
the mode of feeding the Children & further referr’d me to his 
very Specious advertisement, has he adher’d to it ? no not in any 
one instance the consequence was, my Son got a bowel complaint 
by being obliged frequently to eat pottatoes alone for his dinner 
and at other times weakly unnutricious & faulty food... .’ 


Mr. Robinson, when romancing about the diet of his boys, 
followed very closely, it would appear, Mr. Squeers’s dictum: 
“Every wholesome luxury that Yorkshire can afford; every 
beautiful moral that Mrs. Squeers can instil.’ 

After this letter we hear no more of Mr. Perkins for three years, 
when he fires this parting shot and the correspondence ceases : 


‘Tam astonish’d when I think of both your persevering presump- 
tion in imposing yourselves upon ye World in ye Situations of 
schoolmasters. Were all Teachers of youth like either of you, 
God knows what would become of the rising generation. . . . You 
say Robinson has turned farmer. I think you had better do the 
same, you both made a grand mistake when you became school- 
masters & for the children a lamentable one, but unless he goes 
less to ye public House than usual this will terminate much in ye 
same if not worse than the boarding-school concern. . . .” 


The reference to Robinson is distinctly libellous, and we can 
almost hear that gentleman saying with Mr. Squeers, ‘ Very good. 
I should say that was worth full twenty pounds at the next Assizes’ ; 
and then the voice of prudence replying through the mouth of 
John Browdie, ‘ ’Soizes! thou’d betther not talk to me of ’Soizes! 
Yorkshire schools have been shown up at ’Soizes afore noo, mun, 
and it’s a ticklish soobjack to revive.’ 

At this point we lose sight of that shrewd, blunt, yet evidently 
kindly, Yorkshire lawyer—for a lawyer he certainly was. This fact 
should be borne in mind when assaying the value of the letters— 
that Perkins would perfectly well know he was libelling Robinson 
when writing to Aislabie these examples of ‘ epistolary correspon- 
dence,’ as he called them. This fact argues their being, in his 
opinion, ‘ fair comment on a matter of public interest,’ and their 
truth ‘in substance and in fact.’ 

The rest of the letters consists, for the most part, of family 
correspondence, which makes it clear that Mr. Aislabie was con- 
tinuously in money difficulties. Indeed, for Christmas 1815, he had 
the bailiffs in for the rent. Almost the last letter of the series is 
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dated from Liverpool, June 9, 1816, and shows that, even under the 
strictly Aislabiean régime, complaints were still being made of the 
school : 


‘§ir,—I did expect that you would 
contradicted the unpleasent report, that prevailed in Liv 
respecting the treatment of your pupils but to my great 
Mr Wearing call’d at my House to demand payment for 
of my two little Boys and has inform’d Mrs. Pince that all 
asserted was untrue. (In Consequence of the ill trea 
my two Sons have experienced from Mr. Heslop who has the 
to leave marks of his ruler on their Heads) I herewith 
notice that it is my intention to remove my two Sons 
School & you will please to have the goodness to send 
Books trunk Case &c. by the Coach, I should recommend 
Heslop to be carefull how he strikes Chilldren on 
& Eyes, least he should be called to a strict account 
for his severe treatment. 
‘I remain Sir, 
‘Your most Obdt Servt 
‘ROBERT PINCE.’ 


[Edge of letter torn. ] 


Reference has already been made to Mr. Aislabie’s prospectus. 
It is a very lengthy and impressive document, and contains a ‘ plan 
of the seminary.’ We know from Sir Joshua Walmsley what sort 
of an education was really given. Here is what was offered for the 
eighth class : 


From 7 to 8 Greek Grammar, compose Latin Themes and 
Verses, and commit a portion of some Classic 
Author to memory twice a week ; Greek Exercises 
from Huntingford. 

,», 10 Livy and Cicero alternately. 

», 11 Homer & Dalzel’s Analecta, or Burton’s Pentalogia. 

», 12 Philosophical pursuits. 

» 9% Horace, &c. 

»» 4 Xenophon, or Dalzel’s Analecta. 

» 5 Modern Languages, some Classical Author, or 
such pursuit as shall be especially calculated for 

: the advantage of each individual separately. 

» 7 ,, 8 Some pursuit peculiarly suited to intended destina- 

tion in life. 
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The more one reads of the Yorkshire schools ‘the more] one {is 
amazed at the wonderful manner in which Dickens ‘ potted ’ them. 
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Mr. Squeers’s appearance was that of Mr. Shaw ; his advertisement, 
which Mr. G. W. E. Russell appears to think was merely an extrava- 
gance of Dickens’s mind, can be equalled—nay, surpassed in compre- 
hensiveness—by many in The Times of that date. His headquarters, 
the Saracen’s Head, Snow Hill, were those of Edward Simpson, 
at whose school, Woden Croft Lodge, near Barnard’s Castle, the boys 
went barefooted. Many of the incidents in ‘ Nicholas Nickleby’ 
were, as has previously been remarked, quoted literally from the 
action against Shaw; and throughout this article frequent com- 
parisons have been drawn between Mr. Aislabie’s establishment 
and Mr. Squeers’s. And here we meet the eighth class at Eden Hall 
at its philosophical pursuits. No one can forget Mr. Squeers’s 
combined class in spelling and philosophy, when one boy was sent 
to clean windows, another to weed the garden, another to rub down 
the horse, and the rest to draw water. Is it not evident from 
Sir Joshua Walmsley that these healthful pursuits also formed 
part of the philosophical course at Eden Hall ? 

But to give Mr. Aislabie his due, it must be admitted that he 
was far and away ahead of present-day schoolmasters in one respect : 
he did teach one, at least, of his boys to write. Amongst the papers 
that remain is a bill-book for the year 1813, the title-page of which 


is inscribed in beautiful copper-plate by the very boy who wrote 
his account of the school—Joshua Walmsley. 

It may be added that Eden Hall still stands, a little retired from 
the main street of Kirkby Stephen. It will be found practically 
unaltered since Mr. Aislabie’s time. Only do not seek for it under 
the name of Eden Hall—ask for the East Ward Union Workhouse. 


Frank MuuLerew. 
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JOURNEYS WITH JERRY THE JARVEY. 


II.—Dan Mynanan, HuntTsMAnN. 


Huta! Hulla! Hulla! Look at her! Look at her! Be Gob 
tis a wondher she didn’t trip the mare. I can’t help meself; I 
must be letting a screech out of me when I'll see a hare. “Tis likely 
the rason of it is becos me father (the heavens be his bed in glory 
this night) was mindin’ the Kishkame hounds the time I was born, 
an’ before that. There’s a hundred hares now in places where there 
wasn’t won in them days. “Tis often I heard me father sayin’ that 
they’d be bush-batin’ an’ travellin’ the counthry half the day before 
they’d rise wan. Only for the grand breed of hounds they had— 
bagles, black dogs wid red eyes, that could find the scint of a hare 
where she didn’t travel for two days before that—’tis likely enough 
they’d never rise wan. The pack was broke up in the bad times, 
but they’re goin’ as strong as ever now agin, an’ stronger. 

Dan Mynahan, that do be mindin’ ’em, is a rale sportsman, an’ a 
great warrant he has to screech an’ blow a horn. Whin he’d be in 
good humour he’d remind you of the stheam-whistle at the Cramery, 
blowin’ for won o’clock. He’s in dread of his life of a horse, but the 
Divil couldn’t bate him on his two feet. I raly think he could run 
from Kishkame to Cork on the wan breath. They do be mostly 
huntin’ on Sundays an’ holy days, an’ Dan conveys ’em to the 
meetin’ place, but the ruil is that the first mounted man that comes, 
if his horse is aquil to facing the counthry, gets the loant of the horn 
from Dan for that day, but ’tis very little use for whoever has it to 
be blowin’ it in won direction 1f Dan do be screechin’ in another, for 
tis to him the hounds will surely go. 

‘“s Young Murphy, the draper’s son, thought t’would add great 
granjur to him, there last year, if he had the mastherin’ all to 
himself, so he promised a subscription an’ bought himself a velvet 
cap. But God help us, he never rightly knew what throuble was 
till thin, for there was war betune himself an’ Dan from the first 
day. The first commincement of the war was whin Miss Murphy, 
that was in the millinery department, med a habit an’ throusers for 
herself an’ took to huntin’. She was very genteel entirely in herself, 
so t’wasn’t long before she persuaded her brother, the Masther, that 
all the hounds had very vulgar, ugly names. ‘No lady,’ sez she, 
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“would consint to dirt her mouth with the like of “‘ Doxey ” and 
“ Skelper ” and “ Tickler,” so they must be all rechristened.’ Well 
th’ ind of that was that she got a list of garden seeds from young 
Hannigan, of the gineral shop, that she was very great wid at the 
time, and she wrote labels wid the names of all sorts of flowers an’ 
med poor Dan tie ’em to the hounds, so that their new names should 
stick to ’em. There was ‘ Rosey’ an’ ‘ Posey’ an’ ‘ Daisy’ an’ 
‘ Vilet,’ an’ many more like that, in the kinnel. The dear knows 
the same kinnel nayther looked nor smelt like a flower garden. 
Poor Dan was wild about it ; there was won name that had him bate 
entirely, he could never think of it— Paony.’ Miss Murphy was 
ever an’ always at him about it, but he was no scholar, so the label 
was no good to him. At lingth an’ at last, won day,‘ What’s that 
dog’s name ?’ says she. ‘ Paycock,’ says Dan. Sure that was the 
quare name to call him, an’ he rarin’ pups the same time. There 
isn’t a man in Kishkame would dar say ‘ Paycock ’ to Dan from that 
day to this; he’d surely give him his blood to drink, if he did. But 
thim names wasn’t very long a throuble to ayther Dan or the hounds, 
an’ t’was a simple thing onchristened ’em agin. The pride was 
workin’ so strong in Miss Murphy over the throusers an’ the habit 
that she persuaded the brother to go out wid the foxhounds, to 
show his cap, an’ to take her wid him. Now she was afther makin’ 
a great pet of ‘ Vilet.? He was the biggest an’ blackest dog in the 
pack, an’ the father of ‘ Paycock’s’ pups, an’ he was in an’ out of 
the millinery department, an’ up an’ down afther her, every place 
she’d go. He was won of the ould breed, with a great nose, so t’was 
no throuble to him, as soon as he was left out of the stable, an 
hour afther she had started, to pick up her trail an’ start afther her 
at a hard gallop, yowlin’ at every lep. The huntsman was just 
lavin’ the foxhounds into the cover when he overtook her. In wid 
me brave ‘ Vilet’ in the thick of ’em. Them that was there the 
same day toult me afther that never before was there heard such 
music in that cover. T’was aquil to ‘ Vilet ’ whether t’was a rabbit 
or a strange hound he’d meet, he’d lave a roar out of him. The 
foxhounds was runnin’ wild about the place, thinkin’ t’was a fox 
he was huntin’, an’ the Masther was leppin’ mad. He rode up to 
Murphy, an’— Blast an’ blow your impudence, you counther- 
jumper,’ sez he, ‘ Why dar you bring your bagle out wid my hounds ? 
Call him out an’ take him to hell out of this, or I’ll put you in a way 
that you won’t lep a counther for twelve months.’ ‘ Vilet! Vilet! 
Vilet!’ says poor Murphy. ‘ Yerra, whist your mouth, Murphy,’ 
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said a boy that was standin’ on the ditch, ‘ T’would be as well for 
you spind your breath whistlin’ a jig to a milestone as to be callin’ 
that dog Vilet. Don’t I know him well? Hisnameis Kruger.’ At 
last, after much persuasion, Mr. Murphy induced his sisther to call 
‘Kruger !—Kruger !—Kruger !’ an’ as soon as she did out comes 
‘Vilet ’ and away wid the three of em back home to Kishkame. Mur- 
phy med a present of the cap to Dan Mynahan, an’ never ped the sub- 
scription, so now they’re back agin wid th’ ould names an’ regula- 
tions. The first horseman at the meet gets the horn. There do 
be throuble over that same sometimes too. There was a new little 
clerk kem to the Bank, a brother’s son to the Docther’s wife. A 
proud little shoneen, that had great boastin’ an’ shapin’ about his 
ridin’, tho’ you’d aisy know, if you saw him, that it’s but little he 
ever had to do with horses. The Docther gev him the loan of his 
horse won holy day, when the hounds was meetin’ above at Lismire 
bridge, an’ for fear he wouldn’t be in time to get the horn he was 
up before day an’ dressin’ himself in the best clothes he had. “Tis 
unknown how long before the hounds he was at the bridge, for Dan 
was late the same day. There was a wake the night before a Jong 
piece wesht of Kishkame, an ’tis surely there he was. Anyhow, he 
run every step of the way from where ever he kem from, an’ he was 
in @ crool state whin he kem up, the shweat pourin’ off of him, won 
shoe in aich hand, an’ the horn under his oxther ; moreover, t’was 
aisy seen that he had drink taken. 

‘I’m the first here,’ says the little clerk,‘ so gimme the horn.’ 

‘Here ’tis for you,’ says Dan—givin’ ittohim. ‘ Which ind of it 
do they blow where you come from ? ’ sez he, winkin’ at the boys on 
the bridge. ‘ Nayther ind of it,’ says the clerk, sez he, ‘ till I’ll have 
it washed afther you.’ With that he kem down off of the horse 
an,’ walkin’ down to the bank of the river, comminced washin’ an’ 
tincin’ the horn. What boys was on the bridge had like to bust 
themselves laffin’, an’ the timper an’ the drink riz together in Dan. 
The little clerk was on his stoop on the brink of the river, whin 
Dan cot him by the sate of the little breeches. ‘ If the horn must be 
washed,’ sez he, ‘ the huntsman must be washed too.’ With that he 
hove him into the middle of the strame like won would be drowndin’ 
apup. He had to strip off afther an’ go divin’ for the horn, but that 
was no satisfaction to the poor little clerk, for he was nearly home 
be thin. They had no hunt that day, for the hare they had ‘soho’d’ 
was kilt be greyhounds before they kem, an’ be the time they were 
carried all the way up to Thade Keefe’s land on a false report the 
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drink was fadin’ in Dan, an’ he was gettin’ half careless whether 
they’d rise won or not. He met ould Thade above, an’ “ Is it long 
since you see a hare?’ sez he. ‘I didn’t see a hare since last June 
twelve months, of a Sunday mornin’ afther Mass,’ says Thade. 
**Tis the way it was,’ sez he. ‘Th’ ould gun I have was me father’s 
before me, an’ a great gun she was, an’ great work she have done, 
both good an’ bad. The only fault I have with her is that I can’t 
get the loadin’ of her nearer than Killarney. ’Tis the caps have 
me bate ; ’tis aisy to come at powdher an’ shot. Well, the charge 
was in her for a lingth of time, maybe two years, an’ I had but the 
won cap that was on her, an’ another that I found betune the two 
linin’s of an ould waistcoat that I didn’t wear for years before that. 
The woman was always at me to lave go the shot an’ put the gun 
away for good in the hole behind the settle, where she was kep in 
th’ ould times whin there was licences, so this Sunday mornin’ I 
took her out wid me maning to lave her go at the first thing I’d 
see, even if it was a crow itself. I was walkin’ along the headland 
of the pitaty garden, whin I looked down betune two drills an’ seen 
somethin’. I couldn’t rightly make out was it a clod or a hare, an’ 
the more I was lookin’ the more I was betune two minds about it. 
Well, t’was in that very drill I left the grubber the night before 
when I untackled the horse, so I lid down on me brust an’ put the 
muzzle of the gun on the grubber an’ closed won eye an’ took a 
great aim. “ Now,” sez I, “win or lose, I’ll lave her go. But 
*twas throublin’ me all through, for fear it might be a clod, so I riz 
up secondly agin an’ took another look. “ ’Tis surely a clod,” sez 
I, “ for there isn’t a move out of it. But maybe,” sez I, “ it’ll turn 
out to be a misfire afther all, so here goes.” Down wid me agin 
an’ put the gun up on the grubber, where she was before. I don’t 
know how long was I aimin’, for I couldn’t find it in me heart to pull 
the thricker, an’ maybe waste the charge. I mightn’t ever pull it, 
only for what happened. A bastard greyhound I left behind me at 
the house to folly me over, an’ me to never hear or feel a sound of 
him till he stuck his tongue into me ear, an’ took a lep out of me 
that left go the shot. The next other thing I knew was to see the 
dog runnin’ down the drill, an’ ketchin’ the finest hare you ever seen, 
an’ the hind part of her mostly blown off from the grand aim I 
took. She was rarin’ two pusheens in the same drill, but the dog 
ate ’em, an’ there isn’t seed or breed of a hare in the place ever 
since.’ 

If I toult you that Dan Mynahan never rode a horse, I toult 
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your Honour a lie, for there was won time he took a quare ride. 
"Twas on the day after Christmas, St. Stephens’s Day, an’ that’s 
ever an’ always a great day for huntin’ an’ killin’ everything, from 
the wran up. There was snow on the ground, but the like of that 
of a thrifle wouldn’t keep the Kishkame hounds inside, especially 
as Dan knew well that many a won that would be huntin’ that day 
would be apt to have a bottle wid him. Now poor Dan wasn’t too 
well in himself that same mornin’, for he slept out the night before. 
He always med a habit of taking a bit of a doze wherever the 
drink .would overtake him, an’ where should he stretch himself 
this night but on the side of the public road. He was taking a 
loaf of bread home wid him for his breakfast in the mornin’, so 
he put it onder his head for a bolster an’ med himself very com- 
fortable wid his head towards the ditch an’ his feet out in the 
road. He wasn’t very long there till here comes the postman 
ona bicycle. The divil a thing the poor man seen till he seen stars, 
for he got a thrip over Dan’s leg that med pieces of himself an’ 
his masheen. To mind the matther, Dan give him a sevare bating 
for wakin’ him. But he had sinse enough to make off wid himself, 
in spite of a lame leg, before he could be sworn to, it being very 
dark at the time. The next mornin’ his inshtep was as black as 
a pot an’ ’tis very hardly he could travel at all. How under the 
canopy of heavin he was to get the hounds to the meet he didn’t 
know. Just as he had his mind med up to hop over an’ spind 
the rest of the day in Donohue’s public-house, who should come 
along but a gorsoon ridin’ an ould horse that some person had 
sint in for a Christmas-box to the hounds. There seemed to be a 
small share of life in him still, but not enough to frighten Dan, so 
he filt a bag wid hay an’ put it across the back so as to keep the 
bones from skinnin’ him, lept on, an’ away wid him. Bate him or bate 
him not, he couldn’t get more than a slow walk out of him, an’ 
whin he come to where the snow was a bit deeper he shtopped 
entirely under him. It must be the bating that kept the life in 
him, for the moment Dan kem down off of him he lid down an’ 
died. Poor Dan must have felt very lonesome standing there 
in the snow on won leg wid the corpse alongside of him, an’ the 
pack-of hounds shiverin’ an’ shakin’ with the could, an’ some of the 
most sinsible of ’em beginning to face towards home agin. However, 
it wasn’t very long till an ould woman kem along wid an ass-cart 
an’ gev him a lift for the remainder of the journey. It comminced 
to snow hard agin, so he put the hounds into a stable an’ himself 
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an’ the boys spint the rest of the day card-playin’ an’ drinkin.’ 
Before the day was out Dan was so jovial in himself that he couldn’t 
rightly say which leg he was lame in, an’ when the time kem to go 
home he was fairly well able to travel wid the help of two sticks, 
He got back to the kinnel well enough, but ‘twas thin the rale 
trouble kem on him. He’d clane forgotten that th’ ould horse 
was intended for the hounds’ supper that night, an’ the divil another 
taste was there in the place to give ‘em. Now Dan was a rale 
sportsman, an’ would rather go widout his supper himself (as long 
as he had a few drinks in him) than see his hounds hungry. So he 
comminced blowin’ the horn an’ screechin’, to put a bit of element 
into himself an’ themselves, picked up the two sticks an’ away wid 
him, every step of the way back to where he left the corpse in 
the mornin’. Believe me, it wasn’t too aisy to tear the hide off 
of it wid the frost that was in it, an’ wid a knife that would have 
you tired before you'd have a pipe of tobacco cut wid it. Nothin’ 
but the thought of the whiskey he’d be able to distil out of the 
skin (it was worth five shillings, an’ you'd get a glass that would 
rise a fog out of your mouth for four pince below at Donohue’s) 
kep him going till the job was done. Having stuffed it into the 
hay-bag, he shouldered it every step of the way back, an’ never went 
to bed till he had it drank. The hounds kem back won be won 
according to their appetites, an’ that’s the first an’ last time Dan 


Mvnahan rode to the meet. 
Avexis RocHe. . 
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TWO SINNERS. 
BY MRS. DAVID G. RITCHIE. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


For the first month of their travel in France and Switzerland, Lady 
Dorothy mourned for Kiddie at high pressure. She still felt weak 
and talked a great deal about the future world—but when they 
descended into Italy and wandered among the vines and the rich 
autumn treasures of that ruined Parnassus of the world, her grief 
lost its sting, her nerves recovered their old vitality, and she glided 
insensibly into a pleasant melancholy mixed with sprightliness. 
She dwelt tenderly upon the tragedy of loss and the pathos of love 
and never-to-be-forgotten memories, and, at the same time, she 
enjoyed trying the different white wines of the country and telling 
Maud which, on the whole, she preferred. Maud smiled and en- 
couraged the frivolity. Lady Dorothy had known nothing but 
London, relieved in Augustand September by a visit to Perthshire, 
for many a long year, and it now occurred to her that she had 
relapsed into an uneventful routine far too early in her life. She 
spoke no more of going back very soon, and even began to propose 
staying abroad for the whole winter. 

Maud suggested that Ursula should join them, but the very notion 
of having her ‘rival ’—as she now mentally pictured her—threw 
the old lady into a fretful gloom. 

Ursula, she said, would be far, far happier doing good works at 
Brighton, and it was quite the best plan for her ; it was a charming 
place and suitable, as she, indeed, had herself admitted in her letters 
to Maud—so what on earth was the use of dragging her out to Italy ? 
And so the weeks drifted on. 

In December they went to Rome, and there Lady Dorothy 
started a habit of looking about her as if sheexpected to see some one 
she knew. She was always putting up her eyeglasses and staring, 
not at objects of art, but at people. 

* What is it, Aunt Dorothy ?’ questioned Maud. ‘ Haven’t you 
met enough friends already here, many more than I imagined we 
were likely to come across in December ?’ 

1 Copyright, 1914, by Mrs. David G. Ritchie, in the United States of America. 
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Lady Dorothy bridled and gave her high bridged nose a tilt 
upward. 

‘ All roads lead to Rome,’ she said significantly. 

‘ All the old roads,’ said Maud, ‘ but not the new ; the new roads 
lead to Chicago.’ 

Her remark irritated Lady Dorothy. 

‘I know nothing about Chicago,” she said. ‘ Well, if you insist 
on knowing whom I am looking for, I am looking—for Major Kames 
—there !’ 

Maud’s face turned so white that her aunt felt alarmed. 

* I have no reason to suppose that he is here,’ she said hurriedly. 
“I have never heard anything of him since—that happened—I 
suppose nobody has—only I can’t forget him—you see I cared 
about him. But I won’t say any more, my dear, as you dislike 
the subject.’ 

Maud had by this time recovered her self-possession. She walked 
on by her aunt’s side; she frowned under the brim of her hat—and 
thought for the thousandth time—What had become of Lionel 
Kames? Where was he? Had he forgotten her? She did not 
deserve that he should remember her! She did not want him to 
remember her ! 

‘Kiddie would have liked Rome,’ sighed Lady Dorothy, still 
thinking of sad things. 

It was fortunate for Maud that they stayed so long in Rome and 
that Lady Dorothy was willing to be left at home for an hour ata 
time, for her aunt could not be induced to enter any picture gallery 
or any church or museum more than once— I have seen it,’ was 
her remark. Going to look at the same thing again and again 
was apt to make people priggish—but, of course, Maud could do 
as she liked, provided she did not expect anybody else to follow 
her example. 

Maud was indeed thankful to be left alone, for Lady Dorothy 
felt compelled to pass an opinion on everything she saw. Perhaps 
the most unbearable remark she made during the whole of their 
sojourn in that greatest city of the world was when they stood 
for a moment in the Museo Nazionale, before the relief representing 
the Birth of Aphrodite. Glancing through her lorgnon at the 
divine girl gazing up with a noble tender salutation to the face of 
one of her attendant Hours, Lady Dorothy said, ‘ What a comical 
little figure,’ and passed on. 
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Maud could at least wander in peace in the official but silent 
company of the sullen Eugénie, and feast her eyes over and over 
again on the ruined memories of the past. 

And what memories they were—were not the very stones of 
Rome saturated with human blood? From the Bacchic orgies 
of the Aventine through the several sacks of Rome to the last, 
that awful riot of human devils under the Constable de Bourbon, 
through the butcheries of the Coliseum, the tortures of Saint Angelo, 
the unlimited licence of nobles, of prelates and of Popes; and all 
through those ages of effort to dominate and dazzle the world ran 
the secret suffering of slaves and underlings and the corruption 
of the democracy. 

More than once Maud repeated to herself those sinister words of 
Lionel Kames on the night before they parted, ‘ If we really knew 
ourselves, we should die of laughing—or go mad.’ Was that true 
of Rome ? No, it was not true, because behind all this unforgettable 
gloom of Rome lies the thin pale streak of spiritual light, running 
unbroken from the obscure and ancient worship of the Bona Dea— 
through the supreme effort of Paganism to purge itself of materialism 
and speak the language of the Cross in the mysteries of Mithras, 
and through the slow making of the Mass, that final and symbolic 
story of the sacrifice of God Incarnate, which lit the waiting 
world for ever with a strange glory. 

Rome, too, has had her great law-givers and her great 
organisers, and these few just men have gained her the grati- 
tude of Europe. Rome lies before us now the dying Mother 
of the western world. She has for good and for ill made us what 
we are. 

All through that winter Ursula’s letters contained no complaint 
of loneliness, not even a suggestion of it. At the end of May one 
letter mentioned that she found the spring a little trying—but the 
letter was otherwise cheerful, and she mentioned hearing a sermon 
on Whit Sunday at St. Cuthbert’s by Father Fitzherbert. She 
said that he was advertised to give three lectures in Brighton 
next November. Stella’s letters came irregularly. During the 
honeymoon they had been frequent but very short, and they 
were elevated in tone. In one letter, longer than the others, she 
had spoken about realising the greatness and gloriousness of our 
human nature, how the thought of the bigness of it all over- 
whelmed her at times. How she was convinced that we were all 
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(especially people who never went to church) reaching after the 
Divine. 

After their return to town Stella wrote a long and enthusiastic 
letter about the little flat, and said that housekeeping could be done 
ever so easily if it was only done with ‘ brains.’ 

In November she mentioned something about the expense of 
nousekeeping and the ‘servant’ difficulty. The following letter 
was full of the ‘servant’ difficulty, and she remarked that Maud 
was lucky in ‘ being out of all that.’ 

In December Broughton, evidently directed by Stella, wrote 
to say that Stella was disappointed that they were not coming 
back to town for Christmas. In February Stella asked when 
Aunt Dorothy was coming home, and that she had been several 
times to No. 2 Brown Street and found Mrs. Jackson was not in 
the best of tempers. She had put flowers on Kiddie’s grave, as 
she found that those already on the grave were withered. 

In spite of all hints, Lady Dorothy decided not to return home 
till May, and when May came she told Maud that she dreaded 
going back to that empty house, and that, unless Ursula made 
‘ objections,’ she meant to spend the summer in the mountains 
overlooking Lugano. 

More letters came from Stella, in one of which she mentioned 
that a small flat was delightful of course, but absolutely impossible 
for purposes of entertaining and then the ‘servant’ difficulty! Maud 
inquired after George’s work. Stella answered the question in 
her next letter. George was getting on splendidly with his work, 
she was sure, but experience had taught her (and after all there 
is nothing that beats experience) it was healthier for a man to 
have an entire change of thought when he came home from work, 
and therefore she purposely did not let him talk about it when 
they were alone together. 

In May Stella wrote that they were going to Brighton for a 
Saturday and Sunday, and she hoped that she would not find 
Ursula too much annoyed at Aunt Dorothy’s prolonged stay abroad. 
Stella also once wrote a long letter about the pity it was that she 

had not had the advantages Maud now had of living in Italy— 
the place where you could get the voice properly trained. She 
also said that, though she thoroughly appreciated the glory of 
scientific research and all the vast good that it did, she thought that 
if George could invent something—well, like ‘ Lux ’—in the chemical 
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laboratory it would be of infinite value to the public and bring in 
heaps of money at the same time. She had no doubt but that the 
inventor of ‘ Lux’ was simply rolling— 

Her next letter was about a private concert at which she had 
sung. Unfortunately she was out of practice and had not done 
herself justice. George, however, thought she had done admirably. 

Meanwhile, Ursula stayed on in Brighton and never asked the 
question, ‘ When are you coming home?’ She said that for the 
sake of her health she had left her Brighton lodgings and had gone 
to a farm on the Downs. So Maud satisfied herself that, once on 
the Downs, Ursula would get perfectly well. There was no reason 
to suppose she wouldn’t. 

The summer passed away and Lady Dorothy thought it scarcely 
worth while going back till the end of September ; and in September, 
the weather being lovely, she put off their return till October— 
because ‘ there was no hurry’; and then October was too fine to 
miss—and November would be soon enough. They could cross 
during the first week. Maud saw looming before her the same 
old question: What was to be done in the long future? If only 
Lady Dorothy could have tolerated Ursula and all three lived 
together in No. 2 Brown Street! But it was clear to Maud that 
indifference to Ursula had grown into absolute dislike. 

At last the day was decided on when they should return home, 
and Lady Dorothy got so far as to write to Mrs. Jackson. 

“What day shall I tell Ursula?’ asked Maud. ‘She has 
written to ask.’ 

‘I don’t want to be bound down to to-morrow,’ said Lady 
Dorothy irritably. ‘It depends upon the weather.’ 

That Ursula should have any ‘right’ to know the precise 
moment when they reached London so as to pounce upon them 
and claim Maud again exasperated the old lady. 

‘I would rather you told Ursula,’ she said, in a businesslike 
tone, ‘ that I shall ask her to come up to us—as soon as we have 
rested from the journey. Surely that will do. Nothing is more 
fatiguing than being met at the station by people who are quite 
fresh when one is fagged out oneself.’ 

In order to appear strictly reasonable, she directed Maud to 
forbid George and Stella meeting them at Charing Cross, but 
permitted them to go to No. 2 Brown Street to welcome the 
travellers home. 
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‘You must wire to them, of course,’ added Lady Dorothy, 
‘and you can if you like, wire to Ursula—she may expect it, and 
you can put in your telegram that we shall be glad to see her as 
soon as we have had time to breathe.’ 

The lines round Lady Dorothy’s mouth and nostrils tightened 
with annoyance. 

‘Time to breathe!’ she murmured again. In her mind’s eye 
there was Ursula, with her grey hair and her gold eyeglasses and 
her bay, not giving anybody time to breathe! It was a surprising 
thing that Major Kames could have liked Ursula so much! But 
he was so genial. 

Oh, how empty No. 2 Brown Street would have been if Maud had 
not been there to dispel the shadows. Lady Dorothy crossed the 
Channel with an air of enduring the inevitable, and got into the 
train at Dover without expressing any joy at being again in her 
native land. 

‘The crossing was not bad—though the sea was choppy,’ she 
said. ‘ Well, are you glad to be back ?’—she added suddenly, 
turning to Maud and staring at her. 

Maud, taken aback, did not reply quite coherently. 

* Are you glad to be back, child ?’ repeated her Aunt Dorothy. 
* Back in England.’ 

‘No,’ said Maud. ‘ Not altogether.’ 

Lady Dorothy grunted and said nothing more. 

When they arrived at Charing Cross that misty November 
afternoon, Maud found herself standing up and scanning eagerly 
the platform although she knew that neither Ursula nor Stella 
would be there. 

Whom did she expect to see? A foolish wild thought had 
flashed into her mind. Suppose—that ‘He’ had found out that 
they were returning home and had determined to speak to her, 
even if only to say ‘ Good-bye’ and to tell her that he had forgiven 
her ! 

Among the figures hurrying to and fro and greeting friends was 
no familiar face. 

Jackson was there, of course, looking more than ever the pillar 
of immemorial respectability. 

Maud’s heart sank. Why? She could not tell. 

‘Maud,’ said Lady Dorothy, as soon as they had got into the 
old brougham—‘ I wish there were no gaps in the world ! ’ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Sretia looked even more beautiful than she had done a year ago. 
She was now twenty-three, the age which in Englishwomen brings 
the softness and bloom of youth to its zenith, A woman may 
become handsomer, more attractive when she is older, but after 
twenty-three she loses that peculiar and entrancing glow of 
girlhood. George was evidently proud of his wife’s appearance, 
but he let slip all unconsciously a remark that to Maud was flooded 
with significance. The remark was: 

‘Hasn’t she made herself smart to greet you?’ Stella found it 
difficult and also unnecessary to be tidy except for occasions. The 
presence of a lover is always an ‘occasion,’ the presence of a 
husband is a ‘ fact of daily life,’ a glorious fact of course. The 
first meeting with Maud and Aunt Dorothy since Stella’s wedding 
day was an ‘ occasion.’ 

Under the full glare of the electric light in the drawing-room, 
Maud thought that George looked thinner than he had been a year 
ago, and she thought she detected an anxious look in his eyes. 

‘I thought you were never coming back,’ said Stella, as she 
sprang upon the necks of her relatives and then began to look 
round the drawing-room. Was she already contemplating a 
musical At Home at which she would perform ? 

She could scarcely wait for the usual exchange of questions and 
answers that are customary between people who meet after a long 
absence in which much of importance has happened. 

‘May I have Maud to-morrow ?’ she begged of Lady Dorothy. 
‘I know that you will be deep in talk with Mrs. Jackson for hours 
—but could Maud come after lunch—then you come and dine with 
us, Aunt Dorothy, now, do promise—do, do, do!’ 

Stella’s eagerness was so great that Maud surmised that she 
had something of supreme importance to communicate to her, and 
so she submitted with a good grace to being taken possession of 
on the following day. The next morning, she and Aunt Dorothy 
went into the little back garden and looked at Kiddie’s grave— 
again it was a ceremony that had to be gone through, and it was 
thought best to do it between breakfast and lunch. It was sad to 
think that cats, which had been forbidden the sodden grass and 
the blackened ivy during Kiddie’s lifetime, could now walk over 
both ostentatiously and even seat themselves upon the little mound 
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- beneath which he lay oblivious in his satin-lined coffin. Lady 
Dorothy was, after all, so much taken up with finding herself 
among her old possessions and so engrossed with Mrs. Jackson, that 
Maud was able to start off to Stella’s flat without feeling that she 
was leaving a tragedy behind her. By the first post that morning 
a letter had come addressed to her in Ursula’s handwriting. The 
handwriting was shaky for Ursula. Maud did not open it at once ; 
somehow she dared not. It seemed like the seal placed on her 
home-coming—she would read it later in the morning. Then the 
morning had passed and Maud said she would read it after lunch. 
Did it contain some plan for the future? That was what Maud 
dreaded ! What plan could it suggest that would not be dreary ? 
After lunch Maud thought that she would read it on her way to 
Stella. Feeling like a coward, she put the letter into her muff and 
sat alone in the old brougham with it still unread. For the moment 
she had a right to be entirely engrossed in Stella—for Stella had 
some important secret to tell her alone. Maud guessed what—the 
secret of secrets. 

She rushed up the two flights of stairs to the flat and rang the 
bell. A very dirty maid unlocked the door and called out into the 
darkness behind her— Here’s Miss Monckton,’ and switched on 
the light. Then she looked Maud all over with eyes of approbation. 

Maud walked in and looked about her. From an open door 
emerged Stella in a crimson dressing-gown, very much stained down 
the front. Her hair was, however, done—for the ‘ occasion,’ and 
she was smiling and delighted to see her sister. ‘Clear away the 
lunch,’ she called out to the maid, and she drew Maud into her 
bedroom, where the electric light was still on and the room in an 
extraordinary disorder. 

‘I knew you would understand my not being dressed—as Aunt 
Dorothy is coming to dinner—I thought I’d dress once and for 
always just before teatime——’ 

Maud looked round her. The white painted furniture was 
already chipped and bruised at all the corners, and one of the white 
plaster cupids that held up the mirror had been deprived of his 
nose—not from the effects of constant dusting, for both charming 
figures had their limbs boldly accentuated by the accumulation of 
many months of dust. 

The pink curtains on the window and pink bed-hangings were 
half off their hooks—there was an indescribable collection of clothes 
piled up in one of the corners of the room, as if it was meant ulti- 
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mately to serve as a support for the ceiling. On the toilet-table 
were the strange and unornamental bottles and boxes with contents 
of various kinds in various states of decomposition, which Stella 
always referred to as ‘ still being useful.’ 

‘Isn’t it a sweet room ?’ said Stella, ‘ but just a little untidy 
to-day. I can’t get that impossible girl to do anything properly. 
There is not one servant in a thousand that’s trained nowadays.’ 

Having shown her bedroom as it was in the glory of actual use, 
Stella took Maud into the drawing-room—a tiny room full of a grand! 
piano. She put on the electric stove and made her sister sit on the 
couch opposite it. This room contained no pictures, the wall-paper 
provided sufficient scope for meditation in its design of immense 
birds of some tropical species with blue-green plumage. The square 
of blue Axminster carpet had a stain on it, exactly in front of the 
stove, as if some one had poured out a libation of coffee, spreading 
it out with a liberal hand, as widely and lengthily as possible. 
Maud did not know whether to laugh or to cry. What a home for 
George Broughton! Good Heavens, and with the addition of a 
baby what would it be like ? 

‘The room is too small for entertaining,’ said Stella. ‘ It’s 
of no use.’ 

‘If you only hadn’t a grand piano!’ murmured Maud, looking 
at that article of furniture. Then she added, ‘ But you have some- 
thing to tell me, Stella,’ and Maud touched her sister’s hand. ‘I 
hurried off after lunch as soon as I could.’ 

‘I couldn’t talk about it before Aunt Dorothy,’ said Stella, 
“especially with George there ! ’ 

‘Yes,’ said Maud sympathetically, ‘ of course.’ 

‘Well, the fact is,’ said Stella, ‘that I am in awful straits. 
I'll explain all about it after—but, to go straight to the point at. 
once—I want you—if you will—and I know you will—to see if 
you couldn’t get Aunt Dorothy to allow George something every 
year—without telling George.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Maud aghast. 

‘It’s on George’s account, not on mine,’ continued Stella, 
“because I have begun to find out that he isn’t at all strong and the 
least thing worries him. It’s a great handicap for a man to be like 
that; to tell you the truth, Maud, he doesn’t, and can’t, poor fellow, 
help me in the least.’ 

“Help you in what ?’ asked Maud. 

“Help me with the housekeeping,’ said Stella. 
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‘Why on earth should he ?’ 
‘I should say why shouldn’t he ?’ said Stella. ‘ Last spring I 
had overrun my allowance by forty pounds. He saw how it wasn’t 
my fault but just the nature of things and couldn’t be helped, and 
yet he was upset about it. Then we went down to Brighton to 
Ursula and I told her. She gave me forty pounds. Now this time 
the same thing’s happened—lI can’t make ends meet. I haven’t 
told George because I want tospare him. Naturally, he is sensitive 
about being able to give me so much less than most women expect. 
Then I can’t myself ask anything more from Ursula, although 
privately, Maud, I don’t know what she can do with her money— 
as her lodgings must cost her next to nothing.’ 
‘ The lodgings where she is now ? ’ asked Maud, her heart growing 
heavier and heavier. 
‘I haven’t seen her since she went to that farm on the Downs. 
I was speaking of her other lodgings in Brighton—a horrid street ; 
and then she spends nothing on her clothes.’ 
‘I know that,’ said Maud. 
‘Well, what is to be done ? ’ asked Stella, as if the whole matter 
now thoroughly explained rested on Maud’s shoulders. 
‘Shall I come and—and put your affairs in order and see if I 
couldn’t start you again ?’ asked Maud, after a pause. 
Stella eyed her strangely. 
‘You assume that I am not housekeeping properly.’ 
‘Economical housekeeping needs a certain amount of moral 
courage, but it would be worth while exerting that in order to save 
George from an early grave.’ Maud spoke with exasperating 
ca}mness. 
‘ Thanks,’ said Stella, “ I’m not going to have poor George starved 
— if that’s what you mean. I have given a standing order to the 
butcher for chops. I know it is expensive, but then fresh meat is so 
important.’ 
‘Poor George!’ murmured Maud, under her breath. 
‘ What I really want, Maud, don’t mind my speaking plainly, 
is more money, not advice.’ 
‘You ought to be able to manage on what you have got,’ said 
Maud. ‘I could do it—and give George a new dinner every evening.’ 
There came a short silence, and both girls stared at the electric 
stove. 
‘You must remember, my dear Maud,’ said Stella at last, in an 
icy voice, ‘ that you are speaking to a girl who has shown herself 
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willing to face poverty for the man she loves. Except for George’s 
sake, [ couldn’t have gone through with what I have endured this 
last eighteen months. Perhaps you don’t understand what love 
can do—I don’t think you can—or you wouldn’t have behaved as 
you did to Major Kames. You would have either accepted him or 
refused him straight away.’ 

Stella leant back into her corner of the couch, feeling morally 
justified in saying what she was saying. Maud had behaved 
disgracefully to Major Kames, and yet no one had been allowed 
to blame her. Not a word had ever been spoken on the subject by 
Ursula, and even Aunt Dorothy had been extraordinarily silent and 
forgiving. Maud was always the favourite with both women and 
had, therefore, got an exaggerated opinion of herself. 

Like George IV. with his personal recollections of the battle of 
Waterloo, Stella had acquired the belief that she had ‘ practically ’ 
refused Major Kames ‘ straight away.’ 

George had for so Jong told her that she was the most beautiful 
and the most gifted woman in the world that it naturally followed 
that Major Kames must have preferred her to Maud, and had ‘ sort 
of proposed ’ only that she would not do him the injustice to let 
him ‘ quite propose.’ Maud, now, angled for him and then jilted 
him. She had behaved disgracefully. 

‘Nothing that you can say,’ said Maud, in a suppressed voice, 
‘would make me realise better than I do now, how meanly I behaved 
to Lionel Kames.’ 

‘I’m glad you think so,’ said Stella. ‘And I really think that 
the worry of it affected Ursula’s health. Last May she was like a 
skeleton. She pretended that she wasn’t ill and was quite vexed at 
my speaking of it. I don’t think she is really any better now, because 
when I wrote to ask she evaded an answer.’ Stella’s voice was full 
of moral conviction. 

‘Don’t think me disagreeable, Maud,’ she said, ‘I merely want 
you to see that while you are discussing my affairs, you must remem- 
ber that I could discuss yours—if I wanted to, only I don’t want to,’ 

Maud did not reply—she could feel Ursula’s letter in her muff— 
Ursula like a skeleton! Was that true, or was it merely said to 
emphasise Stella’s sermon ? 

“Is Ursula seriously unwell ?’ she demanded. ‘If so, I ought to 
go to her at once. Why didn’t you tell me last night, Stella ? ’ 

Perhaps that letter contained the truth. Why had she not opened 
it? She could not do so now in Stella’s presence—she must wait. 
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‘I didn’t say she was seriously unwell,’ said Stella. ‘I said 
she looked a little ill when we were with her and I don’t know 
that she is right yet! Now do you think you could discuss the 
question of George’s income with Aunt Dorothy? After all, she 
has no relation nearer than George and he has always been so 
nice to her.’ 

Maud pondered. So Ursula was not really very ill—only she 
had been unwell enough to want to leave Brighton and live in the 
healthy air of the Downs. That she had known before. Perhaps 
she was well by now. 

‘Suppose we go through your bills and accounts, Stella,’ said 
Maud. ‘ When I can see exactly how you stand, it might be possible 
to talk to Aunt Dorothy.’ 

Stella’s face dimpled and her earrings swayed. 

‘I'll try and collect some of them,’ she said, ‘ if you will wait 
here. I have great faith in your practical wisdom, Maud. Your 
mind is the matter-of-fact kind that dwells naturally on small details. 
Now mine doesn’t. Detail wearies me—I can’t do with it—I want 
something big to handle.’ And she got slowly up from the couch 
and went out of the room. 

Maud could hear her moving about the flat, calling to the maid 
at times. It sounded as if the bills had to be gathered up from 
every corner of the house. 

So Ursula was as thin as a skeleton in May. Was that only said 
by Stella in order to make her accusation sharper ? 

Ursula had been unwell. But surely she was well again ! 

Maud had still got her muff on her knees. She pulled Ursula’s 
letter from it. The writing was shaky. She had noticed that, but 
Ursula might have written ina hurry. She tore open the envelope 
and spread out the page over her muff. It was clearly her duty to 
read the letter without delay, in case there was something in it that 
required an immediate answer. She began reading. 


‘My Dariine Mavp,—All this time I have kept my illness 
from you. I knew you needed rest and happiness—after your 
trouble—Besides you could not have done anything for me, but 
have the pain of seeing me gradually get weaker. I thank God 
that you have been spared that, and in the most natural way in 
the world. 

‘I have just got your wire. Dear, come to me now, because 
I think my time is very short. 

* Your loving sister, 
* URSULA.” 
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Maud raised the letter nearer to her eyes—it shook in her hands. 
Yet the words were there, there was no way of reading them any 
differently. 

She uttered a short cry and then sat still and tried to read the 
letter yet once again. Before she had mastered half of it, she 
rose from the couch, her limbs trembling, and she went out of the 
room unsteadily. 

‘Stella!’ she called. ‘Stella!’ 

‘What has happened ?’ replied Stella, appearing slowly with 
her hands full of crumpled papers. 

‘Have you any money in the house, Stella ?’ 

‘No,’ said Stella promptly. 

Maud tore out her purse. She had half a sovereign in it and 
some silver. Her speech came with difficulty, she spoke as if she 
could not breathe. 

‘Ursula is very ill. I must go at once down to her. I have just 
enough money. Go at once to Aunt Dorothy and explain—— ’ 

‘What do you mean? How have you heard ?’ began Stella. 

‘I can’t stop,’ cried Maud, ‘ every minute is precious. Do what 
I tell you, Stella,’ and the girl ran towards the hall door. 

‘Stop!’ cried Stella. 

‘Stop ! when Ursula is dying!’ cried Maud, and she fumbled at 
the door. She pulled it violently open and rushed down the stairs. 

Where was there a taxi to be got? She ran down the street. 
Thank God ! there was a stand. 

‘To Victoria Station for Brighton,’ she said. It would take her 
ten minutes to get to the station. 

At the station she called to the porter, who came to the door. 

‘When is the next train to Brighton ?’ 

‘The express has just gone,” he said. 

‘When is the next ?’ 

‘Not till five o’clock.’ 

A whole hour to wait ! 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Tue day before, when they had crossed the Channel, there had been 
a moderate wind blowing from the south-west and a slightly choppy 
sea, but during the night the wind must have increased. That 
morning, in London, Maud had scarcely noticed the weather. Her 
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thoughts had been too busy. Only when she reached Stella’s flat 
and she had got out of the carriage and shut the door behind her, 
she had felt a cold gust catch at her furs and blow them over her 
shoulder. 

But all her thoughts in the train from Victoria to Brighton 
mingled in a sinister fashion with the sound of the wind bursting 
angrily against the carriage-windows. Ursula lying ill at Down 
Farm would be listening too, to the sound of the wind, for there 
must be a gale blowing in the Channel. 

The Brighton station was gusty and bitterly cold when she 
arrived on that November evening. 

Maud twisted her furs closely round her and made for the nearest 
taxi. 

She only vaguely knew where the farm was where Ursula was 
staying. She knew that she must first take the road to Rottingdean 
and then the road to Newhaven. 

‘ There’s a road to the farm,’ she said sharply, for the taxi man’s 
face expressed a gloomy scepticism when she gave him the address. 
‘ Doctors are going to the farm, for there is illness there, so we must 
be able to get there. At Rottingdean ask your way,’ she said with 
a fierce look at the man, and got into the taxi and banged the 
door. 

The man grunted and began to get his machinery into 
action. 

Strange thoughts came swiftly into Maud’s brain as they sped 
through the narrow crowded streets towards Kemp Town. In this 
spot so much had happened towards the shaping of her destinies. 
To Maud, events seemed to ‘happen.’ She had, indeed, never 
deliberately tried to shape them. Her youth had been a record of 
‘ drift.’ She realised just now that if she had believed in the next 
world, she would have done nothing to prepare for it; and feeling 
certain only of this life, she had done her best to waste it! In think- 
ing of the past, it came forcibly to her that she had been very diligent 
about small matters, but that she had never set out to ‘ justify her 
existence.’ Justify it to whom? Was it not easier to live in the 
days when human races worshipped the sun? They could at least 
see their God, and though he daily passed out of their sight and left 
them at the mercy of the powers of darkness till his return, still 
return he did each morning. Each morning he rose triumphant, 
dispersing the gloom and terrors of the night, and his worshipper, 
lying prostrate before the rising God, could feel that immeasurable 
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mystic hand seeking him across the morning mists and striking bim 
on the brow and hair like a sublime lover. 

The narrow gusty streets were soon passed, and the taxi turned 
up a short wide street poorly lit by lamp-posts, and then it sped on 
again between another narrow unfrequented road of dingy houses, 
a mews and a squalid shop or two, and then they struck upon the 
open road where no lights were to be seen and where the wind swept 
down from the sea upon the car, and beat against it. 

What Maud had taken for the roaring of the sea was really the 
roaring of the wind. What a night for Ursula lying alone in the 
solitary Down Farm ! 

On they went, a glimmer here and there of lights from some house 
and the blank line of the banks on each side of her was all that 
Maud could see. She could hear that they were ascending a steep 
incline for the car raked wearily up it. Presently, they came upon 
a group of lights and Maud knew they were entering Rottingdean. 

The car stopped dead, and she could both see and hear that 
the driver was shouting a question to a man who came out of the 
little low-roofed inn and shouted back at him. The driver must 
have got the information he wanted for he started again, turned 
inland abruptly and then out again on to a coast road, and they 
were again battling with the elements, and on each side was pitch 
darkness. 

Peer as closely as she would, Maud could see nothing but the 
roadway, lit up by the car lamps, and newly turned stony soil and 
beyond that—nothing ! 

Why had Ursula isolated herself from other habitations when she 
was so seriously ill? If it was true that she was dying, why did she 
stay out on these lonely downs? Oh, Ursula, Ursula ! 

At last the taxi came to a dead stop and Maud let down the 
window. The man came round and spoke to her, his words seemed 
blown about and very sinister. 

‘ Here’s the cart track to Down Farm, Miss,’ he said. ‘ It must 
be the right one, for they said it was a few yards from those coast- 
guard cottages what you can see on a-head. But I can’t take 
my car any further, this ’ere road would knock it all to pieces.’ 

Maud looked out. Where they stood a narrow deeply rutted 
track ran at right angles northward. 

‘ The house is about a stone’s throw from here, Miss, so they said.’ 

“Can’t you take the car on the turf ? ’ asked Maud, opening the 
door, but not stepping out. 
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‘The turf only goes on a few feet and then there’s stubble,’ 
said the man. ‘I can’t take the car on that. You'll have to get 
out here, Miss, or else go back.’ 

Maud got out slowly. Her furs were blown furiously round her 
—her skirts clung to her ankles. No house was visible—she stared 
along the narrow track for a few yards and then saw stretching 
beyond that empty darkness. She felt thankful that she was in 
England and not abroad in such a situation. She must gather all 
her courage together and brave it out. She looked in her purse— 
and gave the man his fare. 

* Shall I wait ? ’ he asked, ‘ and see if you come back,’ for he was 
half ashamed of letting her go alone into the black night. 

Maud seized the offer at once. ‘ Wait for me a quarter of an 
hour just in case—I am wrong—and there is no house,’ she said, 
‘ Here is three shillings—it’s all I have with me. Promise faithfully 
you'll wait.’ 

‘Oh, I'll wait,’ said the man. ‘I'll take out a light to guide 
you a little way. I’d come with you, but I daren’t leave my car.’ 

“Good night,’ said Maud. 

The man said good night and took off one of his lights, and Maud 
saw him, as she once turned, an unsteady black figure holding the 
lamp, the great flickering fan of brilliance in front of him getting 
fainter and fainter as it reached her. It was something, at least, 
to know that he was there behind on the main road. And then 
there was—Ursula—poor darling Ursula, waiting for her at the end 
of the darkness. Urged by this thought, she stepped out boldly, 
almost blown along by the wind until she reached the utmost 
fringe of the light, beyond which lay the darkness. Then she 
stumbled along, almost running. She could have cried with fear, 
only that Ursula, dear Ursula, was surely there—needing her— 
expecting her—wondering why she did not come! In a few seconds 
she saw in front of her a small dark object. It was the farm! What 
a welcome sight! It made her run all the faster, full of hope now 
—she seemed almost to be lifted on the wings of the wind. It was 
the farm—there was a light in one of the windows! There would be 
Ursula! Here was a little gate! She pushed her way through and 
it banged violently with the wind. She could see that the house 
was low and square, and that the door was in the middle, and that 
there was a single step up to it. She searched for a knocker or a 
bell with her hand, she felt a knocker and rapped it heavily on the 
door. She knocked again and again. It seemed an age while she 
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waited in the cold, and with the wind tearing at her hat and whipping 
at her skirts, making her ankles sting with cold. Would Ursula 
come out of her room and greet her, was she well enough to do that, 
or would she be lying in bed in the. candle-light ? Maud’s heart 
beat. The door opened, a light flickered inside. 

‘Is this Down Farm ?’ asked Maud. 

A nurse, a simple-looking quiet girl, held the door open. ‘ Yes, 
yes.” 

No further words were necessary. She did not see the curious 
expression on the nurse’s face as she caught at the door to prevent 
it from banging and held it open for Maud to pass within. 

Maud entered the narrow hall and stood eagerly waiting till 
the door was shut and bolted. ‘How is Miss Monckton?’ she asked. 

The nurse turned away without speaking and went to the foot 
of the stairs. Maud followed. At the foot of the stairs, she turned 
again and said, ‘I am afraid the letter never reached you by the 
first post this morning, Miss Monckton.’ 

The pulses in Maud’s head began to beat violently. 

‘Yes,’ she said and her lips were so dry that even that mono- 
syllable was difficult to pronounce. 

The nurse looked astonished. 

‘T’m afraid, Miss Monckton, it’ll be a great shock to you. You 
won’t have realised how very ill Miss Monckton was. She passed 
away this morning.’ 

Maud put out her hand and touched the wall, for she felt dazed 
and uncertain where she was. 

‘She was longing so much to see you, but we never thought the 
end was so near,’ said the nurse. ‘ The doctor himself thought that 
she might live another week or ten days.’ 

“She expected me this morning ?’ gasped Maud. 

‘ Yes, Miss, and we couldn’t think what had happened—whether 
you had missed your train. We sent a wire this afternoon—to 
you—not knowing what to do. But, of course, it missed you! 
It was while she was still speaking of you—that the end suddenly 
came.’ 

Maud leaned against the wall and covered her face with her 
hands. 

‘Don’t grieve too much, Miss,’ said the nurse taking her arm. 
“Come and see her, she is so peaceful ; it will help you to bear it 
when you see how happy she is.’ 

Together they went stiffly and slowly up the stairs. At the 
top were two shabby narrow doors, one looking each way. The 
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nurse put out her hand, turned a key and led Maud into a low- 
ceilinged cottage-bedroom. The blinds were drawn and a candle 
burned on the little dressing-table. On an iron bedstead in the 
farthest corner, by the fireplace, in which only scattered ashes 
remained, lay a motionless form under the quilt. In the shadowy 
candle-light, Maud saw her face, very thin and white and small, but 
relaxed into the placitude of death. Is there no way of reaching { 
out to speak to the souls whom we have neglected, whom we have 
allowed to suffer alone ? Is there no way of asking pardon, no way : 
of telling them of our remorse ? Is there no forgiveness of sins ? 


(Zo be continued.) 














FROM THE ‘CORNHILL’ POSTBAG. 


Tue Editor feels bound to share with his readers some of 
the evidences of internaticnal sympathy which have come to the 
CorNHILL. From The Hague a correspondent hitherto unknown, 
Mr. P. M. Schelling, writes : 


‘Whilst our mind is filled with the thoughts about this horrible 
war which Prussia has bestirred on Europe, whilst we follow with 
interest and good wishes the brave deeds of the gallant Allied 
Powers who are defending civilisation against brute militarism, 
it does the heart good to turn an eye for a moment to the CorNHILL 
MaGazINE, and there to read on page 144 of the July number how 
this Magazine, with the assistance of other lovers of animal life, has 
obtained a great success on behalf of the much-persecuted Grey 
Seal, and I allow myself the pleasure to congratulate you upon 
your good work. ; 

‘P.S.—This letter, of course, is not meant for publication. I 
only want you to know how, also outside England, the animal 
lovers appreciate what you have done. 

* October 20, 1914.’ 


And again : 


‘When I gave myself the pleasure to write to you, I did not 
expect for a moment to receive in return such a very nice letter 
as you were good enough to send me. 

‘Although my former one was not meant for publication, I 
certainly have no objection if you will print it. To appear in 
your Magazine is always an honour. 

‘I quite agree with you that for Holland as well as for the 
whole world the victory of Prussia and militarism would be a 
perpetual danger ; but likewise I agree that England and its Allies 
must win, and then we can have a genuine peace, instead of the 
volcanic state through which Europe has been held back in social 
progress already for so many years. 

“I saw with pleasure that England offered us a capital sum of 
money as a help to our expense in sheltering and feeding the one- 
and-a-half millions of poor Belgians—and likewise I saw with 
pleasure that Holland has, with courteous thanks, declined the 
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offer. The offer as well as the answer will for ever be a credit and 
honour to both our nations. 

‘P.S.—My best wishes are with Mr. H. Prichard. May he do 
good work in France and return safely to England to continue 
his good work for our dumb brothers, the animals. 


* October 29, 1914.’ 


From Concord, Massachusetts, a long-standing friend of the 
CoRNHILL, equally unknown to me, sends this letter : 


‘To THE DEAR FRIENDS OF THE CoRNHILL,—I am one of your 
oldest readers, dating from the time of Thackeray and “Denis 7 
Duval.” Those early volumes, well bound, stand in the bookcase = 
at my side. j 

‘Your appeal, which comes to me in my always eagerly | 
welcomed monthly visitor, is wise, and beautiful in its expression, © 
and must touch many of your readers. 

‘Here is an order for £1 5s.: the pound from me, a half-crown 
from Miss Poole, my secretary, who reads the CoRNHILL aloud to © 
me, and a half-crown from my friend Miss Fisher, who reads it | 
regularly. I should send more, but am giving to the funds raised 7 
here for the Allies and the Belgians. + 

‘ With all our agony, and the waste of the precious lives of the = 
free nations, we have the comfort of knowing that we have not © 
sold our souls to dishonour, treachery, and barbaric cruelty. 

‘Sincerely yours, 
L. S. W. PERKINS. 

* October 15, 1914.’ 
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Some Press Opinions of the 


Cornhill _ ,.. 
Ma gazine November. 








SATURDAY REVIEW. — We notice with pleasure in the “ Cornhill ” for November 
a dialogue between Shenstone and Dr. Johnson, by Mr. H. C. Minchin. It is 
good to find astudy so clearly inspired with an accurate sense of the individual 
qualities of these old authors. The ‘ Cornhill” is, indeed, to be especially 
complimented at this time on its fidelity to literature.’ 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.— The contents of the “Cornhill ” are as bright and 
varied as usual. Miss Edith Sellers writes on ‘A Shop-girls’ Restaurant ” in 
Copenhagen in an article from which some lessons might very well be learned. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. — The magazine is exceedingly readable throughout. Fresh 
in the interests of the moment is an article entitled “‘ From Siege and Exile.”’ 


OXFORD CHRONICLE.— Good fiction, travel papers, excursions into the byways 
of literary biography, and side-scenes of the absorbing war make up the 
staple of the * Cornhill.” Among the literary sketches we may specially note 
“Shenstone and Dr. Johnson,” and among the travel articles Mr. Edmund 
Vale’s “A Japanese Walk.” Boyd Cable’s spirited poem ‘ Who goes 
Adventuring ” should not be overlooked.’ 


ABERDEEN JOURNAL.—‘All the complete stories and sketches are marked by 
literary skill, and the serial “'Two Sinners” maintains its attractive quality. 
There are thrilling contributions by Maud Diver and Dr. W. H. Fitchett.’ 


YORKSHIRE OBSERVER.— ‘In the “Cornhill” is a very interesting article by 
Mr. H. H. Payne throwing new light upon the death of Captain Cook. Recently 
a manuscript has come to light which contains that part of the official log of 
Captain Cook’s old ship the “ Discovery” which was written after the great 
explorer’s death by his successor in the command.’ 


BRITISH CONGREGATIONALIST.—‘ The November number of this popular and 
old favourite is as good as ever, which is saying a great deal. It is full of 
good things. There is a capital war story by Maud Diver.’ 


NOTES AND QUERIES.—Dr. Fitchett in “One of the Fusiliers of Albuera” (an 
excellent paper), and Mr. Harold Payne in “‘ Admiral Burney and the Death of 
Captain Cook,” are working over unpublished original matter of considerable 
interest. We must not omit Captain Maxwell’s ‘“Umedwars”—a quite 

unusually pleasing sketch.’ 
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A BOOK FOR BOYS. 


The Voyages of Captain Scott. 


Retold by CHARLES TURLEY, 
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EVENING STANDARD.— 
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most gallant Englishmen 
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a high adventure. Sir 





J. M. Barrie’s introduction 
is in every respect worthy 
of the story.’ 


DAILY CHRONICLE.— 
‘The portrait and memory 
of Captain Scott which 
Sir James Barrie gives us 
adds to our estimate of 
him as a man and 
explorer.’ 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
—‘A book for boys. Mr. 
Charles Turley has put 
into it all the charm and 
naturalness of his school 
stories.’ 


CAPTAIN SCOTT AS NAVAL CADET. 


The Guilt of Lion Golteed in 1814: 


A Criticism. 


By the LORD ELLENBOROUGH, 
Who co-operated with the late J. B. ATLAY, Barrister-at-law, in ‘ Lord Cochrane’s 
Trial before Lord | Milenborough § in 1814. : Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d, net. 





The New Parent's Assistant. 


By STEPHEN PAGET, F.R.C.S., 


Author of ‘ Another Device: a Volume of Essays.’ 


EVENING STANDARD.—‘ A wise and helpful book. 
to constitute not a manual for parents, but suggestions for the better understanding 
send hire on which guidance may be based.’ 





Large Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
It is so discreetly written as 


Queen Elizabeth’s Gentlewoman, 


And other Sketches. 
By the Honble. Mrs. LIONEL OUST, 
Author of ‘ From a Little Town Garden, and other Sketches,’ &c. 


Crown 8vo. Ss. net, 
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Bronté Poems: 
Selections from the Poetry of Charlotte, Emily, Anne and 


Branwell Bronté. 
Including some Poems hitherto unprinted. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by ARTHUR O, BENSON, 
With the recently discovered Portraits of the Sisters and 2 Facsimiles of MSS. 
Feap. 8vo. In Cloth, 2s, 6d, net; in Leather, 3s. 6d. net. 





EMILY JANE BRONTE 
(1818-1848). 
From the painting in the National Portrait Gallery. 

Since the selection made by Charlotte Bronté in 1850 of her own and her late 
sisters’ work, a large number of poems by the three sisters, and some by Branwell 
Bronté, have been discovered, and many of them have appeared in limited and other 
privately printed editions. In making the present selection Mr. Arthur OC. Benson 
has Jaid under contribution all the published pxems, and has added several new 
ones by each of the sisters that have not been printed before. The poems are 
arranged in chronological order, the dates of composition being given as far as 
possible. All the best poetical work of this gifted family is thus made accessible 
for the first time in one volume. ; 
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A Pleasant Way to Health 


No Special Diet—no drugs—no loss of time 
just a glass of sparkling, refreshing, purifying 





ENO’S 
‘FRUIT 
SALT’ 


BEFORE BREAKFAST 








This well-known standard aperient gently stimulates the liver, the body’s filter. 
With this important organ working properly the blood becomes pure, the 
nerves normal, the impoverished tissues restored. Sound refreshing sleep, 
a clear brain, a hearty appetite, and a good digestion are sure to follow. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, S.E. 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES EVERYWHERE. 
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a REMINISCENCE 





With 8 Illustrations. Large post 8vo. 7S. Gd. net. 


Eton in the Ej:ghties. 


By ERIC PARKER, 
Author of *‘ The Sinner and the Problem,” ‘‘ Promise of Arden,” &c. 











THE REV. E. HALE CELEBRATES VICTORY. 





Large post 8vo. GS. net. 


Ainslie Gore : A Sketch from Life. 


By Major GAMBIER-PARRY, 
Author of “ The Pageant of My Day,” “ The Spirit of the Old Folk,” &c. 


ATHEN#UM.—“ Those who would appreciate the British officer at his best, or fathom the secret of 
his influence over his men, will find the key in Major Gambier-Parrys account of Ainslie Gore’s 
training in his country aan and on the playing fields of Eton. The blood must run very cold in the 








Veins if it is not stirred . . . by his intimate analysis of his triend’s short life and striking character.” 











London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, sang 
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The Villa for Coelebs. 


By Sir JAMES H. YOXALL, M.P., Author of ‘The Wander Years,’ &c. 
Large Post 8vo. 6s. net. 


TimEs,—‘ Sir James Yoxall’s métier EVENING STANDARD.—‘ Ariel, M.P.’ 
is the vivaciously discursive. This lively | takes us by the hand and rushes us about 
and cultured causerie.’ breathlessly from simile to simile, but 


, when we come to the great mysteries, 

DaILy NEws.—‘A gay companion. | the great emotions of life, the mad 

He gives forth much to charm and ironi- scherzo becomes a charmingly sympa- 
cally to enlighten.’ thetic andante.’ 





From the Old South Sea House. 


Being Thomas Rumney’s Letter Book, 1796-1798. 
Edited by A. W. RUMNEY, Author of ‘The Dalesman,’ &c. 
With 3 Illustrations. Large Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 
WHITEHAVEN News.—‘A remarkable semi-auto-biography, for Mr. Thomas 
Rumney bad the same gift of apparently unconscious self-revelation which Mr. 
Samuel Pepys displayed in his Diary.’ 





The Law and the Poor. 


By His Honour JUDGE PARRY, 
Author of ‘ Judgments in Vacation,’ ‘ What the Judge Saw,’ &c. 
Large Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 


TrmEs.—‘ Every member of Parliament ought to pass a qualifying examination in 
this book, to prove that he has read it; and he should not receive his salary until 
he has passed. Judge Parry has treated this uninviting subject so wisely and wittily, 
with so much knowledge, insight and sympathy, that its dulness disappears and 
gives place to a lively interest.’ 

OUTLOOK.—’ Judge Parry does good service not only to the poor, but to the 
whole community. The book is most readable, and is constantly illuminated by 
flashes of shrewd insight and pungent wit.’ 








Italy’s Foreign and Colonial ‘Policy. 


Being a Translation of Senator Tittoni’s Speeches 
by the Baron BERNARDO QUARANTA DI SAN SEVERINO. 
With a Portrait of Senator Tittoni. Large Post 8vo. 7s, 6d, net. 


Sunpay TimMEs.—‘ It contains such a harvest of information, of facts, and of 
opinions as is indispensable to all who desire to follow the trend of present political 
events. The speeches are excellently translated.’ 

Da1tLy NEews.—‘ As continuity iseven more marked in Italian foreign policy than 
with us this authoritative record, composed of the actual speeches of a Foreign 
Minister, is instructive at this moment.’ 





The Greek Philosophers. 


By A. W. BENN. 
NEW EDITION. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 
NEw StatTEsMAn.—‘ The amount of labour and of learning that has gone to the 
making of the work is prodigious; the style is idiomatic, full of colour, and free 
from superfluous jargon ; his presentation of facts is always conscientious.’ 








London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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NEW 6s. FICTION 
BY THE MOST POPULAR NOVELISTS OF THE DAY. 








A REALISTIC NEW NOVEL 
By the Author of ‘ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.’ 


The Pastor’s Wife. 


Giosr.—‘ A wonderful portrait of a woman by DAILy CuHRONICLE.— From first to last it is 
awoman. The power of this story is undeniable, really pathetic, and yet we laugh! Where would 
and the analysis of feminine feeling almost un- be the use of an “ Elizabeth ” book if we could not 
canny. A very remarkable novel indeed.’ | do so?’ 


EVENING STANDARD.—‘ The story is told with New SraTEsMAN.—‘The wit is restrained 
wonderful art, and the author has a knack of | within the bounds of art, but it is in a state of 
setting forth its progressive phases with a light perpetual up-bubbling like “ champagne.”’ 
touch,’ 





’ 
Spragge’s Canyon. 
By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL, 
Author of ‘ The Hill,’ ‘ The Paladin,’ ‘ Blinds Down,’ &c. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.— It is a fine SouTtH WALES ARGuUS.—‘That de- 
story, told with all the art of which Mr. | lightful tale, fresh, vital, human, 
Vachell is a master.’ humorous.’ 





Molly, My Heart's Delight. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN, 
Author of ‘A Midsummer Rose,’ ‘John Bulteel’s Daughters,’ &c. 


G.LoBE.—‘ A charming and altogether captivating heroine. A story to make one glad o’ the reading.’ 
SunpAyY Times.—‘ Katharine Tynan bas a pleasant story to tell and tells it in a pleasant fashion.’ 











BY THE AUTHORS OF ‘ROSE OF THE WORLD,’ 


The Ways of Miss Barbara. 


By AGNES anp EGERTON CASTLE, 
Authors of ‘ Rose of the World,’ ‘ French Nan,’ &c. 





ScoTsMAN.— This naive and spirited yonng damsel goes far towards dethroning older favourites from 
a first place in our regards, From first to last—if, indeed, this be the last—her progress will be f. lowed 
with admiration and delight.’ 

LIVERPOOL DalLy Post.—‘ This delightful story of old-world gallantry and gaiety bubbles over with 
comedy and kindness. This should be one of the most popular novels of the season.’ 


| A Green Englishman and other Stories 


of Canada. 
By 8S. MACNAUGHTAN, 


Author of ‘The Fortunes of Christina McNab,’ ‘A Lame Dog’s Diary,’ 
‘The Expensive Miss du Cane,’ &c. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW WORK BY ARTHUR C, BENSON, 


The Orchard Pavilion. 


By ARTHUR C. BENSON, 
Author of ‘The Upton Letters,’ ‘From a College Window,’ &c. 








By ROBERT BROWNING and ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
Edited by Sir FREDERIC G. KENYON, K.C.B., D.Litt., &c. 


With 2 Portraits, that of Mrs, Browning being from an unpublished miniature 
painting. 
Small Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Freedom; Poems. 
By GEOFFREY WINTHROP YOUNG, 
Author of ‘ Wind and Hill.’ Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE MORNING Post. -‘A master of the open-air music which can only be heard 
by those whose souls are attuned to Nature’s aspirations and inspirations.’ 








ile Dickens's London. 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH, Author of ‘In Thackeray’s London.’ 


With 24 Full-page Illustrations from the Author’s Drawings in Charcoal. 
Super Royal 8vo. 15s, net. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘ There are many little touches of novelty in the 
information about the novelist, whose spirit Mr. Smith has imbibed to good purpose. 
All Dickensian enthusiasts will rejoice in the book.’ 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘ A book which is delightful in its spirit and its narrative, 
and altogether original. Worthy of the pen of Dickens himself. A most companion- 
able and cherishable book.’ 


Italian Gardens of the Renaissance, 
And other Studies. 


By JULIA CARTWRIGHT, Author of ‘Madame Isabella d’Este,’ ‘The Perfect 
Courtier,’ ‘The Painters of Florence,’ &c. 


With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, net. 


The Spanish Dependencies in 
South America. 


By BERNARD MOSES. 
2 Volumes. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & 0O., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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BIOGRAPHY 


With 3 Illustrations. Large Post 8vo. 7S. Gd. net. 


From the Old South Sea House. 


Being Thomas Rumney’s Letter Book, 1796-1798. 


Edited by A. W. RUMNEY 
Author of “ The Dalesman,” &c 











THE RUMNEY CUP. 


The Letters contain many interesting references to the Napoleonic Campaign which 
culminated at Waterloo, and reveal a situation in this country very similar to that 
existing at the present time. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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The South Polar Times 


April-October 1911. 
A Lithographic Reproduction in Facsimile. 





As Issued Typewritten, and in Three Parts, during 


The British Antarctic Expedition, 1910-1913 


(‘Scott’s Last Expedition’). 


Including contributions by CAPTAIN SCOTT and many other Members of the 
Expedition, Edited by APSLEY CHERRY-GARRARD, Assistant Zoologist to the 
Expedition, With numerous Coloured Illustrations, Silhouettes, Caricatures, and 
Photographs by Dr. E. A. Wilson, Commander E. R. G. R. Evans, C.B., B. C. Day, 
D. G. Lillie, and H. G, Ponting. : 


Demy 4to. Price £3 3s. net. 
*.* The Edition for Sale is limited to 350 copies, cach copy being numbered. 
Prospectus, with Specimen Coloured Plate, post free on application. 


The Austrian Officer at Work 


and at Play. By DOROTHEA GERARD (Madame LONGARD 
DE LONGGARDE). With a Frontispiece. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Times,—‘ Mme. Longard de Longgarde has, besides her literary gifts, the advantage of the most 
intimate relations with Austrian military society.’ e 

AcADEMY.— The book should find a place on every regimental reading table. The general reader will 
find much entertainment in the numerous anecdotes.’ 4 

DAILy NEws,—*‘, Will be read with as much interest by the man of peace as by the man of war. 


Sea Power : and Other Studies. 


By ADMIRAL SiR CYPRIAN BRIDGE, G.C.B., 
Author of ‘The Art of Naval Warfare,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Times.—‘ There are few living English writers who have done more than Sir Cyprian Bridge to 
disseminate sound ideas of naval warfare and of the principles that underlie its successful conduct. To 
high professional attainments and experience he adds a wide knowledge of history . . . a firm grasp of 
the principles which make for success in naval warfare, and a gift of lucid exposition which is rare 
among members of his profession.’ 

PALL MALL GAzRTTE.—‘ We have to thank the author for an exhaustive study, of a most important 
subject. , . . The public at large, when it comes to the affairs of the sea, would rather hear the voice of 
the seaman than the voice of the landsman.’ 


With the Bulgarian Staff. sy xox suxvoy, me. 
(Chairman of the Balkan Committee), Author of ‘Europe and the Turks.’ 
With 20 pages of Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE TIMES.—‘ Mr, Buxton witnessed, perhaps, more than his fair share of the horrors of war and 
makes no effort to conceal them. It is a pleasure to read a book about the Balkan war which deals, first, 
with the war, and not even secondly with the personal adventures of its author.’ : 

THE GLOBE.—‘ A very terrible book. It is war with the gilt off. But it is of the most absorbing 
interest, and no one who wishes to know what war really means should fail to read it.’ 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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With a Frontispiece. Large post 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 


The Austrian Officer at Work 


and at Play. py DOROTHEA GERARD 
(Madame Longard de Longgarde). 
Author of “ The City of Enticement,’’ ‘‘ Exotic Martha,’’ ‘‘ The Unworthy Pact,’’ &e. 


ScOTSMAN. —“Contains much that is interesting and important to those who wish to under- 
stand the systems which underlie the great armiés on the Continent,” 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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BOOKS OF PRESENT INTEREST. 





Common Sense in Foreign Policy: A Survey 


of its Present Outlines and its Possible Developments. 
By Sir H. H. JOHNSTON, G.O.M.G., K.O.B., 


Author of ‘ The Uganda Protectorate,’ ‘The Nile Quest,’ ‘ Liberia,’ ‘A History of the 
British Empire in Africa,’ &c. With 8 Maps. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


ScotsmMan.— The plain unvarnished opinions of a practical mind, of a well travelled man of affairs,on 
questions which sooner or later must call for solution by the Powers. The book is distinctly stimulating.’ 


Problems in Manceuvre Tactics, 
With Solutions, for Officers of all Arms. 


After the German of Major HoppENSsTEDT, Instructor at the War School, Potsdam. 
By Major J. H. V. CROWE, R.A., p.s.c., 
Chief Instructor at the Royal Military Academy. With 3 Folding Maps and a 
Sketch. Small Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


Broap ARRow.—‘A collection of tactical exercises which, without undue praise, may be classed 
amongst the two or three best works on this often mishandled subject. ... The great number of 
exercises forms a mine from which it is easy to draw all the material needed for a long time.’ 








The Defence of Plevna. 


By Capt. F. W. VON HERBERT, 
With an Introduction by Field-Marshal Sir JoHN FRENCH, G.C.B., K.C.B.,, &¢. With 
Frontispiece. Feap. 8vo. 1s. net. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.‘ It is a book for the soldier who wants to study the defensive genius which 
Osman Pasha displayed at Plevna, and it is a book tor the plain reader who likes to read a stirring 
romance.’ 

QUEEN.— Excellent reading both for the soldier and civilian.’ 





Military Needs and Military Policy. 
By the late Right Hon. H. O. ARNOLD FORSTER, 


Author of ‘The Citizen Reader,’ ‘ A History of England,’ &c. With an Introduction 
by Field-Marshal the Right Hon. EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G., K.P., &. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 

STANDARD.—‘ A valuable contribution to the literature of Defence—a work of authority which 
deserves, and will command, serious attention from all military experts, and at the same time, 
because of the simplicity and lucidity of the author’s style, it isa book which the general public will be 
able to understand and appreciate.’ 


Yeoman Service: Being the Diary of the Wife of 


an Imperial Yeomanry Officer during the Boer War. 
By the Lady MAUD ROLLESTON. 


With Portraits of Piet De Wet and of a Group of Convalescents. 
Large Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

SpECTATOR.—‘ Lady Maud Rolleston has written a very fascinating -book. . . . It is useless to attempt 
to describe the diary, but we say to our readers without the slightest fear of misleading them,—“ get the 
book and read it, and you will understand what war looks like from the standpoint of the women who are 
waiting behind the army, and live, as it were, straining their ears to catch the sound of the guns.”’ 

WorLD.—‘ None of the multitudinous war books surpass this one in attraction—few approach it.’ 











London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place; 8.W. 

















GARDENING 


With 16 Illustration. Demy 8vo. 10s. Gd. net. 


Italian Gardens of the Renaissance, 


And other Studies. By JULIA CARTWRIGHT, 
Author of “ The Perfect Courtier,” ‘‘ The Painters of Florence,” &c. 


A CARDINAL’S PLEASURE-HOUSE 
(Villa d’Este, Tivoli). 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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BOOKS OF PRESENT INTEREST. 








War and the World's Life. 


By Colonel F. N. MAUDE, C.B., 
Author of ‘ Cavalry: its Past and Future,’ ‘ Evolution of Modern Strategy from the 
18th Century to Present Time,’ &c. With Plans. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

The STANDARD says :—‘ An original and well-considered attempt to break away from the narrow basis 
on which too much of our military thought is conducted. The work should be on the shelves of every 
thoughtful soldier or civilian who studies the science of war.’ 

The MANCHESTER CourRtIER says :—‘ A volume full of instruction and interest. The author writes in 
a pleasant style, and we gladly acknowledge the ability and industry which have gone to the production 
Fs.) this work.’ 





German Ambitions as they affect Britain 
and the United States. 


By VIGILANS SED ZQUUS. 
Reprinted with Additions and Notes from the Spectator. With an Introduction 
by J. St. LOE STRACHEY. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. NOW REDUCED TO 1s, 6d. NET. 


DaiLy MarL,—‘ The letters deserve the closest study for the light which they shed upon the intentions 
of Germany.... It is worth the while of every British citizen to master the contents of this extra- 
ordinary book.’ 


The Way They Have in the Navy. 


Being a Day-to-Day Record of Naval Manceuvres. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.8., 
Author of ‘The Cruise of the “Cachalot,”’ &c. Crown 8vo. In paper cover, 1s. ; 
or in cloth, 1s. 6d, 


GuLascow HERALD.—‘ Very vivid and very realistic, and is sure to be read with keen interest.’ 
ATHEN £0M,—‘ A little book which we are able to — without reserve.’ 








The Riddle of the Gandia 


A Record of Secret Service Recently Achieved. 


Edited by ERSKINE CHILDERS, 
Author of ‘In the Ranks of the C.I.V.’ Tenth Impression (2nd Edition). With 2 
Maps and 2 Charts. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
ACADEMY,—‘ Deals with the discovery, by two young men on a summer holiday, of a German scheme 
for besisssenia Bapeat, and the moral of the book is the need for increased national ‘Getence.’ 


Modern Germany : 
Her Political and Economic Problems, her Policy, 


her Ambitions, and the Causes of her Success. 
By J. ELLIS BARKER. 
Fourth very greatly Enlarged Edition, completely revised and brought up to date. 
Small demy 8vo. 10s, 6d, net. NOW REDUCED TO 5s, NET. 


Mr. CHARLES LoWE, in the DaILy CHRONICLE :—‘ This is one of the best books on Germany to w hich 
we have been treated for a long time. It should be read by everyone who is interested in the country.’ 
PuBLIc OPIXION.— The volume impresses us with its thoroughness, its insight, and its style,’ 











With a Frontispiece by H. W. STAGG and 10 Portraite. Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 


Fighting Admirals. 


By JOHN BARNETT, . 
Author of ‘ The Prince’s Valet,’ ‘Geoffrey Cheriton,’ ‘ Eve in Earnest,’ &c. 
ABERDEEN FREE PRESS.—‘ A series of stirring essays dealing with some of the deeds of men ‘whose 
very names set the blood surging.’ 
YORKSHIRE OBSERVER.—‘ The author gives us some glorious half-hours, and no one who reads his 
thrilling pages can fail to be roused to a high pitch of British enthusiasm.’ 

















London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO.,15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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A GIFT FOR NATURALISTS AND SPORTSMEN. 
Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. In| Volume. With Coloured and other Illustrations. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


The Grouse in 
Health and in Disease. 


Ecited by A. S. LESLIE and A. E. SHIPLEY, F.R.S. 
(Master of Christ's College, Cambridge.) 
With an Introduction by LORD LOVAT. 

Trmes.—“ The editors have fully fulfilled their ex- 
pressed intention of making the book a practical guide 
f. to sportsmen and naturalists.” 

Scotsman.—‘‘A book which, for many years to come, is 
likely toremain the standard authority on the grouse.” 














With 7 Coloured IIlustrations and numerous others. 
Large crown 8vo, 5S. net. 


Dogs and their Masters. 


Compiled by MARION CHAPPELL. 
= 7 














Dairy TELeGrAPH.—" ... A treasure-house of good things.” 
Truta.—‘‘A delightful gift book for all those who are fond of dogs.” 


Darty Curonicie.—‘‘ It will be seen that the book is one which will appeal te all dog- 
lovers—and that is to everybody.” 











London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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Net Series. 





. Deeds that Won the Empire _... ... Dr. W. H. Fitchett 
. The Cruise of the “‘ Cachalot” Round the 
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With an Introduction by Field-Marshal Sir John Fiend G.C.B., K.C.B., &c. 
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OMFORTABLY seated in our ‘ Wardway’ 
Chair, an invalid can be wheeled with ease 

and safety from room to room, into the garden, 
or up and down stairs. For wheeling on the 
level the help of one person only is required. 
Please write for our No. 4B List of Styles, 
which describes fully the above and many other 

devices for the comfort of Invalids. 


JOHN WARD, Ltd. 


Makers to Their Majesties; 


246G Tottenham Ct. Rd., London, W. 




















YOU HARDLY KNOW WHAT TO DRINK, YET YOU 
WANT SOMETHING TO KEEP YOU COINC, THEN TRY 


KOLA TONIC) 


A NON-INTOXICATING LIQUEUR. 
You feel the benefit of the first glass, 


The Daily Telegraph says:—‘The properties of this 
wonderful food are said to be almost magical; it is at once 
stimulant and food, and contains within a given space more 
nutriment and more capacity for sustaining life than any 
other natural or prepared article.’ 


KOLA TONIC not only revives but fortifies, 

and has a delicious flavour, is invaluable 

to all enduring fatiguing work or exercise, 
whether mental or muscular. 


a! There is undoubted evidence that KOLA, taken in the form of our KOLA | 

' Pune Waters TONTIO, will sustain travellers on a long journey, or under exceptional fatigue, | 
E ae 0 that the muscles remain fresh and spirits wonderfully light. What is” 
 RAVTERSEA rat true of those undergoing active exertion is true also of brain workers: | 
i = Kola lessens the strain and imparts fresh vigour 
when ordinarily the vitality would be ebbing away. 


Write NOW for a SAMPLE Bottle enclosing P.O. value I/- 


THE PURE WATER CO., LIMITED, Pack; tonoon, s.w. 











DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 











‘The Premier Biscuit of Britain.’ 


MCVITIE & PRICE’S 
DIGESTIVE. 





From all Grocers. 











Spottiswoode 5 O. Ltd., Printers, Colchester, London and Bton. 
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